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BOLD WORDS BY A BACHELOR. | avoid the slightest chance of misconstruction 
—that I am here speaking only of the wor- 


| THe postman’s knocks at my door have | thiest, the truest, the longest-tried friends of 
| been latterly more frequent than usual ; and |a man’s bachelor days. ‘Towards these every 
out of the increased number of letters left | sensible married woman feels, as I believe, 





| for me, it has happened that an unusually 
| large proportion have contained wedding 
cards. Just as there seem to be certain days 
when all the beautiful women in London 


that she owes a duty for her husband’s sake. 
But, unfortunately, there are such female phe- 
| nomena in the world as fond wives and devoted 
mothers, who are anything rather than sen- 


take to going out together, certain days when | sible women the moment they are required to 
all the people we know appear to be con-| step out of the sphere of their conjugal and 
spiring to meet us at every turn in one after-| maternal instincts. Women of this sort have 
noon’s walk—so there seem to be times and | an unreasonable jealousy of their husbands in 
| seasons when all our friends are inexplicably | small things; and on the misuse of their 
_ bent on getting married together. Capricious | influence to serve the interests of that jea- 
| in everything, the law of chances is especially | lousy, lies but too often the responsibility of 
| whimsical, according to my experience, in its | severing such friendships as no man can hope 
| influence over the solemnisation of matrimony. | to form for the second time in the course of 
Six months ago, there was no need for me to) his life. By the severing of friendships, I do 
leave a single complimentary card anywhere, | not mean the breaking off of all intercourse, 


for weeks and weeks together. Just at the pre- 
| sent time, I find myself perpetually wasting 
| my money in cab-hire, and wearing out my 
| eard-case by incessant use. My friends are 

marrying recklessly in all sorts of opposite 
_ directions, and are making the bells a greater 
| nuisance than usual in every parish of 
_ London. 

These curious circumstances have set me 
thinking on the subject of marriage, and 
have recalled to my mind certain reflections 

| in connection with that important change in 
life, which I first made when I was not quite 


but the fatal changing of the terms on which 
/a@ man lives with his friend—the casting of 
the first slight shadow which alters the look 
of the whole prospect. It is astonishing by 
what a multitude of slight threads the firm 
continuity of brotherly regard is maintained. 
| Many a woman has snapped asunder all the 
finer ligaments which once connected her 
husband and his friend ; and has thought it 
enough if she left the two still attached by 
the coarser ties which are at the common 
| disposal of all the world. Many a woman— 
delicate, affectionate, and kind within her 


| such an incurably-settled old bachelor as Ij}own narrow limits—has committed that 
_ am at the present moment. It occurred to| heavy social offence, and has never felt 
me, at that past time, and it occurs to me | afterwards a single pang of pity or remorse. 
_ still, that, while great stress is laid in ordi-| These bold words will be unpopular enough, 
| nary books and ordinary talk on the personal | I am afraid, with certain readers; but I am 
| interest which a man has himself, and on the! an old bachelor, and I must have licence to 
| family interest which his near relations have | speak the crabbed truth. I respect and ad- 
| also, in his marrying an affectionate and sen-| mire a good husband and father, but I cannot 
sible woman, sufficient importance has not, shake off the equally sincere reverence that 
| been attached to the interest of another sort,|I feel for a good friend; and I must be 
| which the tried and worthy friends of his; allowed to tell some married ladies—what 
bachelor days ought to feel, and, for the most Society ought to tell them a little oftener— 
| part, do feel, in his getting a good wife. It that there are other affections, in this world, 
really and truly depends upon her, in more| which are noble and honourable, besides 
cases than I should like to enumerate, whe-| those of conjugal and parental origin. It 
ther her husband’s friendships are to be con-| may be an assertion of a very shocking and 
tinued, after his marriage, in all their in-! unexpected kind, but I must nevertheless be 
tegrity, or are only to be maintained as a| excused for saying, that some of the best 
mere social form. It is hardly necessary for! wives and mothers in the land have given 
me to repeat—but I will do so, in order to, the heart-ache to some of the best friends. 
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While they have been behaving like patterns | 
of conjugal propriety, they have been es-| 
tranging men who would once have gone to | 
the world’s end to serve each other. I, as a/| 
single man, can say nothing of the dreadful | 
wrench—not the less dreadful because it is 

inevitable—when a father and mother lose a 
daughter, in order that a lover may gain a’ 
wife. But I can speak feelingly of the shock 

of losing a dear friend, in order that a bride 

may gain a devoted husband. Nothing shall 

ever persuade me (possibly because I am not 

married) that there is not a flaw of some sort | 
in the love for a wife which is made com- 

plete, in some people’s eyes, by forced contri- 
butions from the love which belongs to a 

friend. I know that a man and woman who 

make a happy marriage have gained the 

sammit of earthly felicity ; but do they never 

reach that enviable eminence without having 

trampled underfoot something venerable, or | 
something tender by the way? 

Bear with me, indignant wives—bear with 
me, if I recal the long-past time when one of 
the handsomest women I ever saw, took my 
dearest friend away from me, and destroyed, 
in one short day, the whole pleasant edifice | 
that we two had been building up together | 


beautiful woman and pattern wife was pre- 
sent to keep her eye on me. Can I ever for- 
get the language of that eye on that 
occasion !—tlie volumes it. spoke in one 
glance of cruel triumph! “No: more sacred 
secrets between you two,” it said, brightly. 
“When you trust him now, you must trust 
me. You may sacrifice yourself for your 
love of him over and over again still, but he 
shall make no sacrifices now for you, until he 
has first found out how they affect my conve- 
nience and my pleasure. Your place in his 
heart now, is where [choose it to be. Ihave 
stormed the citadel, and I will bring children 
by-and-by to keep the ramparts; and you, 
the faithful old soldier of former years—you 
have got your discharge, and may sit and sun 
yourself as well as you can at the outer gates, 
You have been his truest friend, but he has 
another now, and need trouble you no longer, 
except in the capacity of witness of his 
happiness. This, you will observe, is in the 
order of nature, and in the recognised fitness 
of things ; and he hopes you will see it—and so 
doI. And he trusts you will sleep well under 
his (and my) new roof—and so do I. And 
he wishes you good night—and so do I!” 
Many, many years have passed since I 





since we were boys at school. I shall never first learned these hard truths; but I can 
be ag fond of any human being again, as I | never forget the pang that it cost me to get 
was of that one friend, and, until the beau-|them by heart at a moment’s notice. My 
tiful woman came between us, I believe there | old friend lives still—that is to say, I have 
was nothing in this world that he would not | an intimate acquaintance, who asks me to all 
have sacrificed and have done forme. Even | his dinners, and who made me godfather to 
while he was courting, I kept my hold on! one of his children ; but the brother of my 
him. Against opposition on the part of his | love, who died to me on the day when I paid 





bride and her family, he stipulated bravely 
that I should be his best man on the 
wedding-day. The beautiful woman grudged 
me my one small corner in his heart, | 


him the marriage visit, has never come back 
to life since that time. On the altar at 
which we two once sacrificed, the ashes lie 
cold, A model husband and father has risen 








even at that time; but he was true to) from them, and that result is, I suppose, the 
me—he persisted—and I was the first to! only one that any third person has a right 
shake hands with him when he was ato expect. It may be so; but, to this day, 
married man. I had no suspicion them)I cannot help thinking that the beautiful 
that I was to lose him from that moment.| woman would have done better if she could 
I only discovered the truth when I went} have made a fond husband without at the 
to pay my first visit te the bride and bride-| same time marring a good friend. 
om at their abode im the country. I} Readers will, I am afraid, not be wanting, 
ound a beautiful house, exquisitely kept | who will be inclined to tell me that the lady 
from top to bottom ; I found a hearty wel-| to whom I have been referring, only asserted 
come ; I found a good dinner and an airy | the fair privilege that was hers by right of 
bedroom ; I found a pattern husband and a/ marriage; and that my sense of injury springs 
pattern wife: the one thing I did not find! from the unjustifiable caprice and touchy 
was my old friend. Something stood up in| selfishness of an old bachelor. Without at- 
his clothes, shook hands with me, pressed | tempting to defend myself, I may at least be 
wine on me, called me by my Christian | allowed to inquire into the lady’s motive for 
name, and inquired what I was doing in my | using her privilege—or, in plainer terms, for 
rofession. It was certainly something that altering the relations in which my friend and 


ad a trick of looking like my former com- 
rade and brother ; something that nobody in 
my situation could have complained of with 
the smallest reason ; something with all the 
brightness of the old metal about it, but 
without the sterling old ring ; something, in 
short, which made me instinctively take my 
chamber-candlestick early on the first night 
of my arrival, and say good night while the! 


I had stood towards one another since boy- 
hood. Her idea, I presume to have been, 
that, if I preserved my old footing with her 
husband, I should be taking away some part 
of his affection that belonged to her. Ac- 
cording to my idea of it, she was taking away 
something which had belonged to me, and 
which no effort on her part could afterwards 
convert to her own use. It is kard to make 
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some women understand that a. husband’s 
heart—let him be ever so devoted and affec- 
tionate—has vacant places in it which they 
can never hope to fill. Itis a house in which 
they and: their children, naturally and pro- 
perly, oceupy all the largest apartments and 
supply all the prettiest furniture ; but there 
are spare rooms which they cannot enter, 
which are reserved all through the lease of 
life. for inevitable guests of some sort from 
the world outside. It is better to let in the 
old friend than some of the substituted 


visitors, who are sure, sooner or later, to} 


enter where there are rooms ready for them, 
by means of pass-keys obtained without the 
permission of the permanent tenants. Am I 
wrong in. making such assertions as these? 
I should be willing enough to think it. pro- 
bable—being only a bachelor—if my views 
were based on mere theory. Butmy opinions, 
such.as they are, have been formed with the 


| help of proofs and facts: I have met with 


bright examples of wives who have strength- 
ened their husbands’ friendships as they 
never could have been strengthened except 
under the influence of a woman’s care, em- 
ployed in the truest, the tenderest, the most 
delicate way. I have seen men rescued from 
the bad habits of half a lifetime by the luck 
of keeping faithful friends who were the hus- 
bands of sensible wives. It is a very trite 
and true remark that the deadliest enmities 
between men have been occasioned by women. 


| Itis not less certain—though it:is a far less 


| The same senseless 


widely-accepted truth—that some (L wish I 
could say many) of the strongest friendships 
have been knit most closely by women’s 
helping hands. 

he real fact seems to be, that the general 
idea of the scope and purpose of the Institu- 
tion of Marriage is a miserably narrow one. 
rejudice: which leads 
some people, when driven to extremes, to 
the practical confession (though it may not 
be made in plain words) that they would 


| rather see murder committed under their own 
| eyes than approve of any project for obtaining 


a law of divorce which shall be equal in its 
operation on husbands and wives. of all 


| ranks, who. can not live together, is answer- 


| able also for the mischievous error 


in 
principle of narrowing the practice of the 


| social virtues, in married people, to them- 


| selves and their children. 


A man loves his 
wife—which is, in other words, loving him- 


| self—and loves his offspring, which is equiva- 
| lent to saying that he has the natural 
| instincts of humanity; and, when he has 
| gone thus far, he has asserted himself as a 
| model of all the virtues of life, in the estima- 
| tion of some people. In my estimation, he 
| has only begun with the best virtues, and has 
| others yet to practise before he can approach 


| 


to the standard of a socially complete man. 
Can there be a lower idea of Marriage than 
the idea which makes it, im fact, an institu- 
tion for the development of selfishness on a 
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large and respectable scale? If I am not 
justified in using the word selfishness, tell me 
what character a good husband. presents 
(viewed plainly as a man) when he goes out 
into the world, leaving all his sympathies in 
his wife’s boudoir, and all his: affections 
up-stairs in the nursery, and giving to his 
friends such shreds. and patches of formal 
recognition, in place of true love and regard, 
as consist in asking them to am occasional 
dinner-party, and granting them the privi-. 
lege of presenting his children with silver 
mugs? He is a model of a husband, the 
ladies will say. I dare not contradict them ; 
but I should like to know whether he is also 
a model of a friend? 

No,no. Bachelor as I am, I havea higher 
idea of Marriage than this. The social 
advantages which it is fitted to produce 
ought to extend beyond one man and one 
woman, to the cirele of society amid which 
they move. The light of its beauty must 
not be shut up within the four walls 
which enclose the parents and the: family, 
but must? flow out into the world, an 
shine upon the childless: and the solitary, 
because it has warmth enough and to spare; 
and because it may make them, even in their 
way, happy too. I began these few lines by 
asking sympathy and attention for the inte- 
rest which a man’s true friends have, when 
he marries, in his choosing a wife who will 
let them be friends still, who will even help 
them to mingling in closer brotherhood, if 
help they need. I lay down the pen, sug- 
gesting to some ladies—affectionately suggest- 
ing, if they will let me use the word, after 
some of the bold things I have said—that it 
is in their power to deprive the bachelor of 
the sole claim he has left to social recog- 
nition and pre-eminence, by making married 
men what many of them are, and what more 
might be—the best and truest friends. that 
are to be found in the world. 


ALUMINIUM. 


THE age of composite-metals, which has 
given us so many false Dromios pretending to 
brotherhood with silver, seems likely to pass 
away. Ina short time we shall be in posses- 
sion of a new metal, which need not be 
ashamed to announce itself by a distinct name. 
A pewter-pot, is simply an honest pewter-pot ; 
he does not give himself out for a silver- 
tankard, a royal claret-jug, a festive flagon, a 
would-be chalice, or anything of that kind. 
There he stands on the clean deal-table, with 
his venerably-white bushy wig of foam ; and 
you know that his heart overfiows with gene- 
rous stout, with bitter or dulcet ale, or with 
harmonious half-and-half. Pewter is not a 
humbug metal. All substitute-silvers are 
humbugs and changelings. 

But it seems at last as if grandmother 
Earth, being a little aided by human wit, had 
been gradually preparing for the banishment 
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of her illegitimate offspring, by the advance- 
ment of those who are pure blood. One of 
Lavoisier’s most remarkable prophecies was 
that, in the mineral substances designated by 
the common names of earths and alkalies, 
veritable metals exist. Guided by the 
piercing foresight of his genius, the illustrious 
founder of modern chemistry asserted that 
the fixed alkalies and the earths hitherto 
known by the designations of lime, magnesia, 
alumina, barytes, strontian, and so on, are 
nothing else than the oxides or rusts of 
special metals. Twenty years afterwards, 
Sir Humphry Davy, by submitting these 
compounds to the analysis of the voltaic pile, 
justified Lavoisier’s orm By the de- 
composing action of the electric fluid, he 
separated the metal and the oxygen which 
had constituted, by their union, the alkalies 
and the earths. Treating potash and soda 
thus, he isolated their radical metals, potas- 
sium and sodium; and, shortly afterwards, 
by operating on barytes, strontian, and lime, 
he obtained from those earths their radical 
metals. But, in consequence of the feeble 
conducting power of the terreous compounds, 
other earthy bases defied him to reduce them ; 
and, amongst them, alumina. 

Davy’s startling discovery of the strange 


stores which he found hidden in odd corners 
of Nature’s cupboard, are well remembered ; 
and it required no marvellous acuteness to 


surmise that one short-lived man had not 
entirely completed the examination of the 
stock in hand. That many of his new metals 
were unstable equilibriums under the ordi- 
nary influence of the air and the weather, is 
nothing ; the properties and affinities of no 
one metal are any rule for what shall be the 
properties and affinities of another. One 
item metal, platina, has proved eminently 
and usefully stable. Since Davy’s time, how- 
ever, the crop of planets overhead has been 
more plentiful than that of metals under- 

ound. Many chemists—amongst others, 

rzelius and Oérsted—failed to extend their 
conquests in the same direction; and, for 
twenty years, these substances could only be 
considered as metallic oxides, in a theoretical 
light founded on analogy. It was not till 
eighteen hundred and twenty-seven that a 
German chemist, Woéhler, succeeded in re- 
ducing them. 

But within the course of the last two 
years, in consequence of that first step, a 
treasure has been divined, unearthed, and 
brought to light, which it-is as hard to believe 
in as a prosaic fact, as it is to feel assured that 
by descending through a trap-door in a ruined 
vault, you will enter an Arabian Nights’ 
garden, wherein the leaves are emeralds and 
the fruits on every tree are rubies, amethysts, 
topazes, and carbuncles. What do you think 
of a metal as white as silver, as unalterable 
as gold, as easily melted as copper, as 
tough as iron; which is malleable, ductile, 
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lighter than glass? Such a metal does 
exist, and that in considerable quantities 
on the surface of the globe. “ Where? 
From what distant region does it come ?” 
There is no occasion to hunt far and wide; 
it is to be found everywhere, and conse- 
quently in the locality which you honour 
with your residence. More than that, you 
do not want for it within-doors at home; 
you touch it (not exactly by direct and simple 
contact) several times in the day. The 
poorest of men tramples it under his feet, 
and is possessed of at least a few samples of 
it. The metal, in fact, in the form of an 
oxide, is one of the main compone. ; elements 
of clay; and as clays enter into the composi- 
tion of arable land, and are the material on 
which the potter exerts his skill, every farmer 
is a sort of miner or placer, and every broken 
potsherd is an ingot in its way. Our new- 
found metal is AaLuMiNiIuM (of which alumina 
is the oxide), originally discovered by the 
German chemist Wohler. 

Wohler was inspired with the happy 
thought of substituting a powerful chemical 
effect to the action of the voltaic pile asa 
means of extracting the earthy metals. Po- 
tassium and sodium, the radical metals of | 
potash and soda, are of all metals those which 
offer the most energetic chemical affinities, 
It might, therefore, % fairly expected that, | 
by submitting to the action of potassium or 
sodium one of the earthy compounds which 
it was desired to reduce to its elements, the 
potassium would destroy the combination, | 
and would set free the new metal which was | 
being sought in its isolated state. The ex- | 
periment justified the expectation. In order 
to obtain metallic aluminium, M. Wohler | 
employed the compound which results from 
the union of that metal with chlorine ; that 
is to say, chloride of aluminium. At the 
bottom of a porcelain crucible he placed 
several fragments of potassium, and, upon | 
them, a nearly equal volume of chloride of | 
aluminium. The crucible was placed over a 
spirit-of-wine lamp, and was continued there, 
until the action in the crucible was quite 
complete. Under‘these conditions, the chloride 
of aluminium was entirely decomposed; in con- 
sequence of its superior affinity, the potassium 
drove the aluminium from its combination with 
the chlorine, and laid hold of the latter sub- 
stance, to form chloride of potassium, leaving 
the aluminium free in a metallic state. As 
chloride of potassium is a salt which is solu- 
ble in water, it suffices to plunge the crucible 
in water ; the aluminium then appears ina 
state of liberty. The metal thus isolated 
presented itself as a grey powder, capable of 
assuming metallic brightness under friction ; 
but, according to M. Wohler, it refused to 
melt even at the highest temperature, and 
was essentially oxidisable. Other earthy 
metals were similarly obtained ; all general 
surmises respecting their properties proved 


and with the singular quality of being! deceptive: the only point they possessed in 
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common was, to have hitherto remained un-/ glass; its tenacity is considerable; it is 
known. | worked by the hammer with the greatest 

It is not surprising that Wéhler, when he | facility, and it may be drawn into wire of 
had got his aluminium, did not conceive a! extreme fineness ; it melts at a temperature 
full or exact idea of what sort of creature he|lower than the point of fusion of silver. 
had caught in his toils. “The actual presence | Here is a list of characteristics sufficient 
and existence, and the remarkable properties to entitle this simple body to take rank 
of the metal extracted from clay, have been | with the metals of daily use in the arts; but 
known for more than a twelvemonth past ;, its chemical properties render it still more 
but the minds of the public, and even of! valuable, Aluminium is a metal completely 
learned men, have been filled with uncertain-|inalterable by the atmosphere; it may be 
ties and doubts as to the reality of the asser- | exposed without tarnishing, both to dry air 
tion and promises that have been made|and to moist air. Whilst our usual metals— 
respecting this curious and novel production. | such as tin, lead, and zinc—when recently 
In eighteen hundred and fifty-four M. Deville, | cut, soon lose their brightness if exposed to 
professor of chemistry at the Ecole Normale, | dampair,—aluminium, under the samecircum- 


Charles Dickens.) 


at Paris, having attentively studied the 
aluminium of which M. Wohler had only 
offered a transitory glimpse, found to his 


stances, remains as brilliant as gold, platina, 
or silver ; it is even superior to the last of 
those metals as to resistance to the action of the 





surprise that the metallic stranger displayed | atmosphere ; in fact, silver, when exposed to 
very different qualifications to those which | sulphurated hydrogen gas, is attacked by it, 
its discoverer attributed to it. Its real attri-| and turns speedily black ; and, consequently, 
butes are so remarkable as to encourage a silver articles, after a long exposure to 
very high idea of the future prospects in store | atmospheric air, are dulled at last by the 
for it. | small quantities of sulphurated hydrogen 

When M. Dumas presented to the Academy which are accidentally combined with the 
of Arts the specimens of aluminium obtained | air. Aluminium, on the contrary, offers a 
by M. Deville, he called attention to the) perfect resistance to the action of sulphurated 
sonority of the metal, which rivalled that of hydrogen, and in this respect claims a notable 
the most sonorous brasses,—that of bell-| superiority over silver. Again, aluminium 
metal, for instance. This quality has not been | decidedly resists the action of acids ; azotic 
hitherto found in any metal in its pure state, | and sulphuric acids, applied cold, produce no 
and is another singularity in the history of| effect whatever. Thin plates of aluminium 











clay-metal. Aluminium prepared by Mes- 


sieurs Ch. and Al. Tessier, according to the} 


conditions prescribed by M. Deville, was put 


into the hands of workmen in the employ-| 
The | 
men report the new metal to be at least as) 
easy to work as silver; they even state! 


ment of Messrs. Christophe and Co, 


that there is no absolute necessity to re-melt 
it a second time. 
soldering aluminium had not been found, 
simply on the Messrs, Tessier’s authority, 
because alloys of the metal had not been 
tried. They declare that the desired result is 
the easiest possible. By alloying aluminium 
with zine, tin, or silver, solders are obtained, 
whose point of fusion is much lower than 
that of aluminium itself, allowing the opera- 
tion to be performed with a simple spirit-of- 
wine lamp, and even without any previous 
scraping or cleaning, exactly as if they were 
soldering silver. ‘The Minister of Commerce 
was applied to, to open a competition for the 
manufacture of aluminium, and that the pro- 
duce of such rivalry should furnish the mate- 
rial for the medals awarded at the close of 
the Universal Exposition of ’Fifty-five. 
Aluminium is contained in clay in the pro- 
portion of from twenty to five-and-twenty per 
cent. Greenland cryolite consists of alumi- 
nium thirteen per cent., sodium nearly thirty- 
three per cent., and fluorine fifty-four per 
cent. Itis of a bright and shining white ; 
intermediate between the colour of silver 
and that of platina, It is lighter than 


Hitherto, the means of| 


may be kept immersed in azotic or sulphuric 
acid without suffering dissolution or even 
injury. Chlorydric acid alone attacks and 
dissolves it. The advantages to be derived 
from a metal endowed with such qualities 
are easy to be understood. Its future place 
as a raw material in all sorts of industrial 
applications is undoubted, and we may ex- 
pect soon to see it, in some shape or other, in 
the hands of the civilised world at large. 

Nevertheless, its destiny may have been in 
some measure mistaken. It cannot replace 
gold or silver in precious alloys, in coin, and 
jewellery. The great value and merit of gold 
and silver as precious metals lies in the ease 
with which they are withdrawn from the 
combinations in which they have been made 
to enter. By very simple chemical processes, 
gold and silver are with facility separated 
from the compounds which contain them. 
Aluminium, unfortunately, is devoid of that 
property; it cannot be eliminated in its 
metallic state like gold and silver from its 
different compounds. Instead of aluminium 
you get alumina—that is to say, the base of 
clay—a worthless substance. Nor can a 
metal, whose origin is so widely diffused as 
clay is, ever hope to be accepted, in any case, 
as the representative of wealth. 

Aluminium, therefore, will be exclusively 
reserved for manufacturing requirements. It 
will be applied to the fabrication of vessels and 
instruments of all kinds in which resistance 
to the action of the air and to chemical agents 
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is indispensable. Surgeons, for instance, are 
hoping that it will render services of the 
highest class. For the decoration of interiors, 
where silver \turns black, aluminium will 
shine transcendently. In proportion as the 
cheap production of aluminium becomes more 
and more an established fact, the more we 
shall find it entering into household uses—for 
travelling purposes, for instance, for which 
its lightness is mo small merit. It may pro- 
bably send tin to the right-about-face, drive 
copper .saucepans into penal servitude, and 
blow up German-silversky-high into nothing. 
Henceforward, respectable babies will be born 
with aluminium spoons in their mouths. 

Such anticipations would be open to the 
charge of exaggeration, if aluminium were 
now ‘to be produced only by the original 
expensive method; but potassium is en- 
tirely dispensed with. Aluminium is ob- 
tained by treating its chloride with sodium, 
—a substance whose chemical affinities are 
very energetic,and which sets the aluminium 
free by forming chloride of sodium. Accord- 
ingly, the manufacture consists of two opera- 
tions. First, the preparation of chloride of 
aluminium ; secondly, the decomposition of 
chloride of alumina by sodium. 

This is not the place for further details ; 
but it may be noted that sodium, which 
was formerly dear, is now to be had at 
a reasonable price. It is no exaggera- 
tion to insist, for instance, on the extreme 
innocuousness of the metal, and its suit- 
ableness for many purposes where tin is 
objectionable from the extreme facility with 
which it is dissolved by organic acids ; there 
is no mistake about its superiority to silver 
in resisting solutions of salt, and to other 
kitchen utensils on which mixtures of salt 
and vinegar have a corroding effect. 

M. Deville claims for aluminium no more 
than.an intermediate rank between the pre- 
cious metals and the oxidisable metals, such 
as tin and copper; but he feels assured that, 
even in that subordinate office, it will be 
found a most useful minister to human wants. 
The French Minister of Public Instruction 
has recognised the importance of the dis- 
covery, by recommending the promotion of| 
the Messrs, Wéhler and Devilleto be officers | 
of the Legion of Honour ; urging that the | 
merit of the metallurgic chemists ought to be | 
thus acknowledged, because, in his opinion, 
the moment had arrived when Science had | 
already fulfilled her part, and it was the turn | 
of manufacturing Art to begin. It is true 
that aluminium, in spite of its extreme profu- 
sion, and of the matters employed in its 
extraction, cannot yet compete in lowness of 
price with copper and tin, or practically 
even with silver. Long industrial practice 
alone will attain that object; but Science 
has nobly fulfilled her duty. She has dis- 
covered the metal, specified its properties, | 
and organised the means of extracting it) 
on a large scale. Scientificmen have invented | 
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all, both apparatus and manipulations, and 
have made over to commercial manufacturers 
the fruit of their industry with rare disinter- 
estedness. 

The latest news is, that aluminium is now 


made in quantities, in various Parisian labo- || 


ratories, though not very cheaply. What more | 
ought we reasonably to expect from achick- || 
ling metal, that was only hatched ‘the other || 
day, and which has yet to attain its full 
growth and powers of flight ? 

A fival word. If aluminium is hoping to 
replace either gold and silver, or copper and | 
tin, or ‘to ‘take ifs own place with 
placing anything, it may do so in the Arts | 
and manufactures ; but it never can in lite- | 
rature or popular ‘speech, unless it be fitted | 
with a‘new and better name. Aluminiun, | 
or, as some write it, Aluminum, is neither || 
French’nor English ; but a fossilised part of 
Latin speech, about as ‘suited to the mouths 
of the populace as an ichthyosauros cutlet or 
a dinornis marrow-bone. It must adopt some 
short and vernacular title. There would be 
no harm in clay-tin, while we call iron-ware || 
tin; loam-silver might plead quicksilver, as | 
a precedent ; glebe-gold ‘would be at least as 
historically true as mosaic gold. A skilful | 
wor'!-coiner might strike something good out | 
of the Greek and Latin roots—argil, though | 
a Saxon etymology is far preferable. But 
something in the dictionary line must be 
attempted. I should like to know what 
will become of poor “ Aluminium” when it | 
gets into the mouths of travelling tinkers | 
or of Hebrew dealers in marine stores? 


THE POOR CLARE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


DercemMsBeR 12, 1747. My life has been 
strangely bound up with extraordinary inci- | 
dents, ‘some of which occurred before I had | 
any connection with the principal actors in 
them, or, indeed, before I even knew of their 
existence. I suppose, most old men are like 
me, more given to look back upon their own 
career with a kind of fond interest and affec- 
tionate remembrance, than to watch the | 
events—though these may have far more | 
interest for ‘the multitude — immediately | 

assing before their eyes. If this should | 
the case with the generality of old people, | 

how much more-so'with me! . .. . If 

I am to-enter upon that strange story con- 


nected with poor Lucy, I must begin a long | 


way back. I myself only came to the know- | 
ledge of her ‘family history after I knew 
her ; but, to make the tale clear to any one 
else, I must arrange events in the order in 
which ‘they ocecurred—not that in which I 
became acquainted with them. 

There is a great-old hall in the north east 
of Lancashire, in’a part they call the Trough 
of Bolland, adjoining that other district named 
Craven. Starkey Manor House is rather 
like a namber of rooms clustered round a 
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grey massive old keep than a regularly-built 


hall, Indeed, I suppose that the house only 
consisted of the great tower in the centre in 
the days when the Scots made their raids 
terrible as far south as this; and that after 
the Stuarts came in, and ‘there was a little | 
more security of property in those parts, the 
Starkeys of that time added the lower build- | 
ing, which runs, two stories high, all round 
the base of the keep. There has beena grand 
garden laid out in my days on the southern 
slope near the house ; but when I first knew 
the place, the kitchen-garden at the farm was 
the only piece of-cultivated ground belong- 
ing to it. The deer used to come within 
sight of the drawing-room windows, and 
might have browsed quite close up to the 
house, if they had not been too wild and shy. 
Starkey Manor House itself stood on a pro- 
jection or peninsula of high land, jutting out 
from the abrupt hills that ‘form the sides of 
the Trough of Bolland. These hills were | 
rocky and bleak enough towards their summit; 
lower down they were clothed with tangled 
copse-wood and green depths of fern, out of 
which a grey giant of an ancient ‘forest tree 
would tower here aud there, throwing up its 
ghastly white branches, as if in imprecation, 
to the sky. These trees, they told me, were 
the remnants of ‘that forest which existed in 
the days of the heptarchy, and were even 
then noted as landmarks. No wonder that 
their upper and more exposed branches were 
leafless, and that the dead bark had peeled 
away, from sapless old age. 

Not far from the house there were a few 
cottages, apparently of the same date as the 
keep, probably built for some retainers of the 
family, who sought shelter—they and their 
families and their small flocks and herds—at 
the hands of their feudal lord. Some of them 
had pretty much fallen to decay. They were 
built in a strange fashion. Strong beams 
had been sunk firm in the ground at the re- 
quisite distance, and their other ends had 
been fastened together, two and two, so as to 
form the shape of one of those rounded 
waggon-headed gipsy tents, only very much 
larger. The spaces between were filled with 
mud, stones, osiers, rubbish, mortar—any- 
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Miss Byrne, as zealous for her religion-and 
for the Stuarts as himself. He had returned 
to Ireland after his escape to France, and 
mavried her, bearing her back to the court at 
St. Germains. But some licence on the part 
of the disorderly gentlemen who surrounded 
King James in his exile, had insulted his 
beautiful wife and disgusted him ; so he re- 
moved from St. Germains to Antwerp, in 
Belgium, whence, in a few years’ time, he 
quietly returned to Starkey Manor House, 
some of his Lancashire neighbours having lent 
their good offices to veconcile him to the 
powers that were. He was as firm a Roman 
Catholic as ever, and as staunch an advocate 
for the Stuarts and the divine rights of 
kings ; but his religion almost amounted ‘to 
asceticism, and the conduct of those with 
whom; he had been brought in such close 
contact at St. Germains would little bear the 
inspection of a stern moralist. So he gave 
his allegiance where he could not give his 
esteem, and learned to respect sincerely the 
upright and moral character of one whom 
he yet regarded as an usurper. King Wil- 
liam’s government had little need to fear 
such an one. So he returned, as I have said, 
with a sobered heart and impoverished for- 
tunes, to his ancestral house, which had 
fallen sadly to ruin while the owner had 
been a courtier, a soldier,and an exile. The 
roads into the Trough of Bolland were little 
more than cart-ruts. Indeed, the way up 
to the house lay along a ploughed field 
before you came tothe deer-park, Madam, 
as the country-folk used to call Mrs. 
Starkey, rode on a pillion behind her 
husband, holding on to him with a light 
hand by his leather riding-belt. Little 
Master (he that was afterwards Squire 
Patrick Byrne Starkey) was held on to his 
pony by a serving-man. A woman past 
middle age walked with a firm and strong 
step by the cart that held much of the bag- 
gage ; and, high up on the mails and boxes, 
sate a girl of dazzling beauty, perched 
lightly on the topmost trunk, and swaying 
herself fearlessly to and fro, as the cart 
rocked and shook im the heavy roads of 
late autumn. The girl wore the Antwerp 


thing to keep out the weather. The fires|faille, or black Spanish mantle. over her 
were made in the centre of these rude dwell-| head, and altogether her appearance was 
ings, a hole in the roof forming the only|such that the old cottager who described the 
chimney. No Highland hut, no Irish cabin | procession to me many years after, said that 


could be of rougher construction. 

The owner of this property at the begin- 
ning of the present century was a Mr. 
Patrick Byrne Starkey. His family had 
kept to the old faith, and were staunch 
Roman Catholies, esteeming it even a sin to 
marry any one of Protestant descent, how- 
ever willing he or she might have been to 
embrace the Romish religion. Mr. Patrick 
Starkey’s father had been a follower of) 
James the Second; and, during the dis- 
astrous Irish campaign of that monarch, he 
had fallen in love with an Irish beauty, a 


all the country-folk took her for a foreigner. 
Some dogs, and the boy who held them in 
charge, made up the company. They rode 
silently along, looking with grave, serious 
eyes atthe people, who came out of the scat- 
tered cottages to bow or curtsey to the real 
squire “come back at last,” and gazed after 
them with gaping wonder, not deadened by 
the sound of the foreign language in which 
the few necessary words that. passed among 
them were spoken. One lad, called from his 
staring by the Squire to come and help about 
the cart, accompanied them to the Manor 
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House. He said that when the lady had 
descended from her pillion, the middle-aged 
woman whom I have described as walking 
while the others rode, stepped quickly forward, 
and taking Madam Starkey (who was of a 
slight and delicate figure) in her arms, she 
lifted her over the threshold, and sat her down 
in her husband’s house, at the same time 
uttering a passionate and outlandish blessing. 
The Squire stood by, smiling gravely at first ; 
but when the words of blessing were pro- 
nounced, he took off his fine feathered hat 
and bent his head. ‘The girl with the black 
mantle stepped onward into the shadow of, 
the dark hall, and kissed the lady’s hand ; 
and that was all the lad could tell to the| 
group that gathered round him on his return, | 
eager to hear all, and to know how much the 
Squire had given him for his services. 

From all i could gather, the Manor House | 
was in the most dilapidated state at the| 
time of the Squire’s return. The stout grey | 
walls remained firm and entire; but the) 
inner chambers had been used for all kinds | 
of purposes, The great withdrawing-room 
had been a barn ; the state tapestry-chamber | 
had held wool, and so on. But, by-and-by, | 
they were cleared out ; and if the Squire had 
no money to spend on new furniture, he and 
his wife had the knack of making the best 
of the old. He was no despicable joiner ; 
she had a kind of grace in whatever she did, 
and imparted an air of elegant picturesque- 
ness to whatever she touched. Besides, they 
had brought many rare things from the 
Continent; perhaps I should rather say, 
things that were rare in that part of England 
—carvings, and crosses, and beautiful pic- 
tures. And then, again, wood was plentiful 
in the Trough of Bolland, and great) 
log-fires danced and glittered in all the dark 
old rooms, and gave a look of home and com- | 
fort to everything. 

Why do I tell you all this? I have 
little to do with the Squire and Madam 
Starkey; and yet I dwell upon them,| 
as if I were unwilling to come to the 
real people with whom my life was so 
strangely mixed up. Madam had been nursed 
in Ireland by the very woman who took her 
up and welcomed her to her husband’s home, | 
in Lancashire. Excepting for the short period 
of her own married life, Bridget Fitzgerald | 
had never left her nursling. Her marriage, 
—to one above her in rank—had been un- 
happy. Her husband had died and left her | 
in even greater poverty than that in which 
she was when he had met with her at first. | 
She had one child, the beautiful daughter 
who came riding on the waggon-load of fur- | 
niture that was brought to the Manor House. 
Madam Starkey had taken her again into her | 
service when she became a widow. She and | 
her daughter had followed “the mistress ” | 
in all her fortunes ; they had lived at St. 


Germains and at Antwerp; and were now 
| come to her home in Lancashire. As soon 
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as Bridget had arrived there, the Squire 
gave her a cottage of her own, and took more 
pains in furnishing it for her, than he did in 
anything else out of his own house. It was 
only nominally her residence. She was con- 
stantly up at the great house; indeed, it 
was only a short cut across the woods from 
her own home to the home of her nursling. 
Her daughter Mary in like manner moved from 
one house to another at her own will. Madam 
loved both mother and child dearly. They 
had great influence over her, and, through 
her, over her husband. Whatever Bridget 
or Mary willed, was sure to come to pass. 
They were not disliked; for, though wild 
and passionate, they were also generous by 
nature. But the other servants were afraid 
of them, as being in secret the ruling spirits 
of the household. The Squire had lost his 
interest in all secular things; Madam was 
gentle, affectionate, and yielding. Both hus- 
band and wife were tenderly attached to 
each other and to their boy; but they grew 
more and more to shun the trouble of de- 
cision on any point; and hence it was that 
Bridget could exert such despotic power. 
But if every one else yielded to her “magic 
of a superior mind,” her daughter not un- 
frequently rebelled. She and her mother 
were too much alike to agree. There were 
wild quarrels between them; and wilder 
reconciliations. There were times when, in 
the heat of passion, they could have stabbed 
each other. At all other times they both— 
Bridget especially—would have willingly 
laid down their lives for one another. 
Bridget’s love for her child lay very deep— 
deeper than that daughter ever knew ; or I 
should think she would never have wearied 
of home as she did, and prayed her mistress 


_ to obtain for her some situation—as waiting- 


maid—beyond the seas, in that more cheerful 
continental life, among the scenes of which so 
many of her happiest years had been spent. She 
thought, as youth thinks, that life would last 
for ever, and that two or three years were but 
a small portion of it to pass away from her 
mother, whose only child she was. Bridget 
thought differently, but was too proud 
ever to show what she felt. If her child 
wished to leave her, why—she should go. | 
But people said Bridget became ten years | 
older in the course of two months at this time. 
She took it that Mary wanted to leave her ; 
the truth was, that Mary wanted for a time 
to leave the place and to seek some change, 
and would thankfully have taken her mother 
with her. Indeed, when Madam Starkey 
had gotten her a place with some grand 
lady abroad, and the time drew near for her 
to go, it was Mary who clung to her mother 
with passionate embrace, and, with floods of 
tears, declared that she would never leave 
her; and it was Bridget, who at last 
loosened her arms, and, grey and tearless 
herself, bade her keep her word, and go 
forth into the wide world. Sobbing aloud, 
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and looking back continually, Mary went 
away. Bridget was as still as death, scarcely 
drawing her breath, or closing her stony 
eyes; till at last she turned back into her 
cottage and heaved a ponderous old settle 
against the door. There she sat, motionless, 
over the grey ashes of her extinguished fire, 
deaf to Madam’s sweet voice, as she begged 
leave to enter and comfort her nurse. Deaf, 
stony, and motionless she sat for more than 
twenty hours; till, for the third time, 
Madam came across the snowy path from the 
great house, carrying with her a young 
spaniel, which had been Mary’s pet up at 
the hall, and which had not ceased all night 
long to seek for its absent mistress, and to 
whine and moan after her. With tears 
Madam told this story, through the closed 
door—tears excited by the terrible look of 
anguish, so steady, so immovable,—so the 
same to-day as it was yesterday,—on her 
nurse’s face. The little creature in her arms, 
began to utter its piteous cry, as it shivered 
with the cold. Bridget stirred ; she moved 
—she listened. Again that long whine ; she 
thought it was for her daughter ; and what 
she had denied to her nursling and mistress she 
granted to the dumb creature that Mary 
had cherished. She opened the door and 
took the dog from Madam’s arms. Then 
Madam came in, and kissed and comforted 
the old woman, who took but little notice 
of her or anything. And sending up Master 
Patrick to the hall for fire and food, the 
sweet young lady never left her nurse all 
that night. Next day, the Squire himself 
came down, carrying a beautiful foreign pic- 
ture; Our Lady of the Holy Heart, the 
Papists call it. It is a picture of the 
Virgin, her heart pierced with arrows, each 
arrow representing one of her great woes. 
That picture hung in Bridget’s cottage 
when I first saw her; I have that picture 
now. 

Years went on. 


Mary was still abroad. 
Bridget was still and stern, instead of active 


and passionate, The little dog, Mignon, 
was indeed her darling. I have heard that she 
talked to it continually, although, to most 
people, she was so silent. The Squire and 
Madam treated her with the greatest consi- 
deration, and well they might; for to them 
she was as devoted and faithful as ever. 
Mary wrote pretty often, and seemed satisfied 
with her life. But at length the letters ceased 
—I hardly know whether before or after a 
great and terrible sorrow came upon the 
house of the Starkeys. The Squire sickened 
of a putrid fever; and Madam caught it in 
nursing him, and died. You may be sure, 
Bridget let no other woman tend her but 
herself; and in the very arms that had 
received her at her birth, that sweet young wo- 
man laid her head downand gave up her breath. 
The Squire recovered, in a fashion. He was 
never strong—he had never the heart to 


smile again. He fasted and prayed more than | stowed away in 
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ever ; and people did say that he tried to cut 
| off the entail, and leave all the property away 
}to found a monastery abroad, of which he 
|prayed that some day little Squire Patrick 
|might be the reverend father. But he could 
not do this, for the strictness of the entail 
and the laws against the Papists. So he 
could only appoint gentlemen of his own 
faith as guardians to his son, with many 
charges about the Jad’s soul, and a few about 
the land, and the way it was to be held 
while he was a minor. Of course, Bridget 
was not forgotten. He sent for her as he lay 
on his death-bed, and asked her if she would 
rather have a sum down, or have a small 
annuity settled upon her. She said at once 
she would have a sum down; for she thought 
of her daughter, and how she could bequeath 
the money to her, whereas an annuity would 

have died with her. So the Squire left her 
her cottage for life, and a fair sum of money. 
And then he died with as ready and willing 

a heart as, I suppose, ever any gentleman 

took out of this world with him. The 
young Squire was carried off by his guardians, 
and Bridget was left alone. 

I have said that she had not heard from 
Mary forsome time. In her last letter, she 
had told of travelling about with her mis- 
tress, who was the English wife of some great 
foreign officer, and had spoken of her chances 
of making a good marriage, without naming 
the gentleman’s name, keeping it rather back 
as a pleasant surprise to her mother, his sta- 
tion and fortune being, as I had afterwards 
reason to know, far superior to anything she 
had a right to expect. Then came a long 
silence ; and Madam was dead, and the Squire 
was dead ; and Bridget’s heart was gnawed 
by anxiety, and she knew not whom to ask 
for news of her child. She could not write, 
and the Squire had managed her communi- 
cation with her daughter. She walked off to 
Hurst ; and got a good priest there—one 
whom she had known at Antwerp—to write 
for her. But no answer came. It was like 
crying into the awful stillness of night. 

One day Bridget was missed by those neighi- 
bours who had been accustomed to mark her 
out-goings and in-comings. She had never 
been sociable with any of them; but the 
sight of her had become a part of their daily 
lives, and slow wonder arose in their minds, 
as morning after morning came, and her 
house-door remained closed, her window dead 
from any glitter, or light of fire within. 
At length, some one tried the door; it was 
locked. Two or three laid their heads to- 
gether, before daring to look in through the 
blank, unshuttered window. But, at last, 
they summoned up courage ; and then saw 
that Bridget’s absence from their little world 
was not the result of accident or death, but 
of premeditation. Such small articles of 
furniture as could be secured from the effects 
of time and 7 by being packed up, were 

oxes. ‘The picture of the 


| | 
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Madonna was taken down, and gone. In a} panion; adumbremembrancer of happierdays. 
word, Bridget had stolen away from her} Once he was ill ; andshe carried himmore than 
home, and left’ no trace where she was de-|three miles, to ask about. his management 
parted. I knew afterwards, that she and| from one who had been groom to the last 
her little dog had wandered off on the long} Squire, and had then been noted for his skill 
search for her lost daughter. She was too in all diseases of animals, 
illiterate to have faith in letters,even hadshe| man did, the dog recovered; and they 
had the means of writing and sending many.' who heard her thanks, intermingled with 
But she had faith in her own strong love, and blessings (that were rather promises of 
believed that her passionate instinct would! good fortune than prayers) looked grave 
guide her to her child. Besides, foreign travel | at his good luck when, next year, his ewes 
was no new thing to her, and she could speak | twinned, and his meadow-grass was heavy 


Whatever this - 


enough of French to explain the object of| 
her journey, and had moreover the advan-| 
tage of being, from her faith, a welcome; 


and thick. 
Now it so happened that, about the year 
seventeen hundred and eleven, one of 


object of charitable hospitality at many a | the guardians of the young Squire, a 


distant convent. 
round Starkey Manor House knew nothing 
of all this. 
come of her, m a torpid, lazy fashion, and 
then left off thinking of her altogether. Se- 
veral years passed. Both Manor House and 
cottage were deserted. The young Squire 
lived far away under the direction of his 
guardians. There were inroads of wool and 
corn into the sitting-rooms of the Hall; and 
some low talk, from time to time, among the 
hinds and country-people, whether it would 
not be as well to break into old Bridget’s 
cottage, and save such of her goods as were 
left from the moth and rust which must be 
making sad havoc. But this idea was always 
quenched by the recollection of her strong 
character, and passionate anger ; and tales of 
her masterful spirit, and vehement force of 
will were whispered about, till the very 
thought of offending her, by touching any 
article of hers; became invested with a kind 
of horror ; it was believed that dead or alive 
she would not fail to avenge it. 

Suddenly, she came home; with as little 
noise or note of preparation as: she had de- 
parted. One day; some one noticed’ a thin, 
blue curl of smoke, aseending from her chim- 
ney. Her door stood open to the noon-day 
sun ; and ere many hours had elapsed, some 
one had seen an old travel and sorrow-stained 
woman dipping her pitcher in the well; and 
said, that the _ selemn eyes that looked 
up at him were more like Bridget Fitzgerald’s 
than any one else’s in this world ; and yet, it 
at were she, she looked as if she had been 
scorched in the flames of hell, so brown, and 
scared, and fierce a creature did she seem. 
By-and-by, many saw her; and those who 
met. her eye once, cared not to be caught 
looking at her again. She had got into the 
habit of perpetually talking to herself; nay, 
more, answering herself, and varying her 
tones according to the side she took at the 
moment. It was no wonder that those who 
dared to listen outside her door at night, 
believed that she held converse with some 
spirit ; in short, she was unconseiously earn- 
ing for herself the dread reputation of a witch. 

Her littledog, which had wandered half over 
the Continent with her, was her only com- 


But the country people|certain Sir Philip Tempest, 
They wondered what had be-! 


bethought 
hin otf the = shooting there must be 
on his ward’s property; and in conse- 
quence, he brought down four or five gen- 
tlemen of his friends to stay for a week or 
two at the Hall. From all accounts, they 
roystered. and spent pretty freely. I never 
heard any of their names but one, and that 
was Squire Gisborne’s. He was hardly a 
middle-aged man then; he had been much 
abroad, and there, I believe, he had known Sir 
Philip Tempest, and done him some service. 
He was a daring and dissolute fellow in those 
days; careless and fearless, and one who 
would rather be in a quarrel than out of it. 
He had his fits of ill-temper beside, when he 
would spare neither man nor beast. Other- 
wise, those who knew him well, used to 
say he had a good heart, when he was 
neither drunk, nor angry, nor in any way 
vexed. He had altered much when I came 
to know him. 

One day, the gentlemen had all been out 
shooting, and with but little success, I believe ; 
any-how, Mr. Gisborne had had none, and 
was in a black humour accordingly. He was 
coming home, having his gun loaded, sports- 
man-like, when little Mignon crossed his 
path, just as he turned out of the wood by 
Bridget’s cottage. Partly for wantonness, 
partly to vent his spleen upon some living 
creature, Mr: Gisborne took his gun, and fired 
—he had better have never fired gun again, 
than aimed that unlucky shot. He hit Mig- 
non; and at the creature’s sudden cry, 
Bridget came out, and saw at a glance what 
had been done. She took Mignon up in her 
arms, and looked: hard at the wound ; the 
poor dog looked at her with his glazing eyes, 
and tried to wag his tail. and lick her hand, 
all covered with blood. Mr. Gisborne spoke 
in a kind of sullen penitence : 

“You should have kept the dog-out of my 
way ; a.little poaching varmint.” 

At this very moment, Mignon stretched 
out his legs, and stiffened in her arms—her 
lost Mary’s dog, who had: wandered and sor- 
rowed with her for years. She walked right 
into Mr. Gisborne’s path, and fixed his 
unwilling, sullen look with her dark and 
terrible eye. 
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| he did not know her name. 


_ Bridget had saved from dismissal more than 


| said she, “I’m alone in the world, and help- 
less ; the more do the Saints in Heaven hear 
my prayers. Hear me, ye blessed ones! hear 
me while I ask for sorrow on this bad, cruel 
man. He has killed the only creature that 
loved me—the dumb beast that I loved. Bring 
down heavy sorrow on his head for that deed, 
O ye Saints ! He thought that I was helpless, 
because he saw me lonely and poor ; but are 
not the armies of Heaven for such a one as 


| me?” 


“Come, come,” said he, half-remorseful, 
but not one whit.afraid. “ Here’sacrown to 


| buy thee another dog, Take it and leave off 


cursing! I care none for thy threats.” 
“Don’t you?” said she, coming a step 
| closer, and changing her imprecatory cry for 
a whisper which made the gamekeeper’s lad, 
following Mr. Gisborne, creep all over. 
“You shall live to see the creature you love 
best, and who alone loves you—ay, a human 
creature, but.as innocent and fond as my poor 
dead darling—you shall see this creature, for 
| whom death would be too happy, become a 
terror and a loathing to all for this blood’s 
sake. Hear me, O holy Saints, who never 
fail them that have no other help!” 
She threw up her right hand, filled with 
| poor Mignon’s life-drops ; they spirted, one 
or two of them, on his shooting-dress,—an 
ominous sight to the follower. But the 
master only laughed a little, forced, scornful 
laugh, and went on to the Hall. Before he 
got there, however, he took out a gold piece, 
and bade the boy carry it to the old woman on 
his return to the village. The lad was 
“afeared,” as he told me in after years; he 
came to the cottage, and hovered about, not 
daring to enter. He peeped through the 
| window at last; and by the flickering wood- 
flame, he saw Bridget kneeling before the 
| picture of our Lady of the Holy Heart, with 
| dead Mignon lying between her and the Ma- 
| donna. She was praying wildly, as her out- 
stretched arms betokened. The lad shrank 
away in redoubled terror; and contented 
| himself with slipping the gold-piece under 
the ill-fitting door. The next day it was 


| thrown out upon the midden ; and there it 


lay, no one daring to touch it. 


| _ Meanwhile Mr. Gisborne, half curious, 


half uneasy, thought to lessen his uncom- 
fortable feelings by asking Sir Philip who 
Bridget was? He could only describe her— 
Sir Philip was 
equally at a loss. But an old servant of the 
Starkeys, who had resumed his livery at the 
Hall on this occasion—a scoundrel. whom 


once during her palmy days—said : 

“Tt will be the old witch, that his worship 
means. She needs a ducking, if ever woman 
_ did, does that Bridget Fitzgerald.” 

“ Fitzgerald!” said both the gentlemen at 
- But Sir Philip was the first to con- 

ue : 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 


| Those never throve that did me harm,” 
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“T must have no talk of ducking her, 
Dickon. Why, she must be the very woman 
poor Starkey bade me have a care of; but 
when I came here last she was gone, no 
one knew where. I'll go and see her to- 
morrow. But mind you, sirrah, if any harm 
comes to her, or any more talk of her being a 
witch—I’ve a pack of hounds at home, who 
can follow the scent of a lying knave as well 
as ever they followed a dog-fox; so take care 
how you talk about ducking a faithful old 
servant of your dead master’s.” 

“Had she ever a daughter?” asked Mr, 
Gisborne, after a while. 

“T don’t know—yes! I’ve a notion she 
had’; a kind of waiting-woman to Madam 
Starkey.” 

“Please your worship,” said humbled 
Dickon, “ Mistress Bridget had a daughter 
—one Mistress Mary—who went abroad, and 
has never been heard’on since; and folk do 
say that has crazed her mother.” 

Mr. Gisborne shaded his eyes with his 
hand. 

“T could wish she had not cursed me,” he 
muttered. “She may have power—no one 
else could.” After a while, he said aloud, 
no one understanding rightly what he meant, 
“Tush! it’s impossible! "—and called for 
claret ; and he and the other gentlemen set-to 
to a drinking-bout, 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


I want to say a word more about Ireland, 
not argumentatively, but as an illustration, 
I should have been dishonest in blinking 
Skibbereen ; the more so, as in all the narra- 
tives I have heard of the social characteris- 
tics of these appalling visitations, I could not 
help being struck with their grim and minute 
similitude to some features: of the Irish 
famine that came within my own knowledge 
at the time. Some of the coincidences were 
extraordinary. The patience of the people, 
Their swarthiness of hue from inanition, 
Their patience and meekness during unex~- 
ampled agony ; and above all, their naked- 
ness. To be naked and a-hungered would 
seem to be natural—the hungry man selling 
his clothes to buy bread ; but these people, 
Trish and Russian, went’ naked when they 
had plenty of rags, unsaleable, but warmth- 
containing. There seem to be certain ex- 
treme stages of human misery, in which a 
man can no longer abide his garments, 
I have a curious remembrance of being 
told by a relative, who was in the famine- 
stricken districts in eighteen forty-seven, 
that, once losing his way over. a mountain, 
he entered a cabin to inquire the per 
road, and there found seven people of both 
sexes, children and os crouching round 
an empty saucepan, and all as b as 
robins! The eldest girl, who volunteered 'to 
show him the straight road’was modest as 
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Trish girls are proud to be, and as she rose to 
escort him, clapped a wooden bowl over her 
shoulder, as if it had been the expansive 
cloak of the demon page whom we read of in 
the Percy Reliques. 

I have been thinking of all these things 
and a great many more over tea and tobacco 
in the Starosta’s house in M. de Katorichas- 
soft’s village. There Alexis and I are com- 
fortably seated during the noon-tide heats. 
The Starosta’s daughter would have washed 
our feet for us, as Penelope’s hand-maidens 
did for Ulysses, or Fergus Mac’Ivor’s duinhie 
wassals for Waverley, if we had had any 
inclination that way. Perhaps I had corns; 

erhaps Alexis, already becoming Russian- 
ised, had, like many of his patent leather 
booted countrymen, no stockings on. It is 
certain that we did not avail ourselves of the 
footbath. The Starosta has informed us 
several times and with as many profound 
bows, that his house no longer belongs to 
him, but that it, its contents, himself, his 
children and grandchildren, are ours, and at 
the absolute disposal of our excellencies. 
Excellencies! By the long-winded, multi- 
syllabic, but mellifluous epithets he has 
bestowed on Alexis he must have called him 
his majesty, his coruscation, his scintillation, 
his milky-way, by this time. The Russians 
are great proficients in low bows, and to 
bien savoir tirer la révérence is considered a 
superlative accomplishment. A distinguished 
Professor of Natural History attached to 
the university of Moscow—a great savant 
and a very taciturn man—once remarked to 
me gravely, that his brother Waldemar made 
the best bow of any boyard in the govern- 
ment of Simbersk, and added : Ce gargon la 
fera son chemin—and indeed this is a country 
where, by dint of continuous and assiduous 
booing, you may make surprising way in 
fortune and dignity. If you will bow low 
enough you may be sure to rise high in the 
Tchinn ; and if you don’t mind grovelling a 
little on your stomach, and swallowing a 
little dust, there is no knowing to what 
imperial employment you may aspire. I 
think that Alexis has a secret admira- 
tion and envy of Genghis Khan, owing 
to the profoundly graceful bows that Tartar 
chieftain is so frequently making. Idon’t mind 
low bows. Perhaps if I knew an English duke 
I should be inclinedtomakehim very low bows 
myself—at all events, I have compatriots who 
would ; but it is inexpressibly painful and 
disgusting to a western ontier in Russia, 
when he happens to be on a visit at a gentle- 
man’s country house, to see stalwart bearded 
men positively falling down and worshipping 
some scrubby young seigneur. If a peasant 
has the slightest favour to ask of his lord, 
the promotion of his wife for instance from 
the scullery to the fine-linen laundry, he 
begins his suit by falling plump on his knees, 
and touching the earth with his forehead. 
Even in Petersburg, where Nous Autres do 


not like to show the slave-owner’s element 
more than they can help, [ have seen a 
sprightly young seigneur keep a grey-haired 
servitor full ten minutes on his knees before 
him lighting his pipe—cheerfully calling him 
swinia and durac (pig and fool) meanwhile, 
and playfully chucking him under the chin 
with the toe of his Kasan boot. 

We have refused the refreshment of 
vitchina, or dried pork, piroga, or meat pies, 
and ogourtzhoff, or salted cucumbers ; but 
we have cheerfully accepted the offer of a 
samovar, which, huge, brazen, and battered, 
glowers in the midst of the table like the 
giant helmet in the Castle of Otranto. We 
have our own tea and cups in the tin-chest, 
but the Starosta won’t hear of our using 
either. He has tea—and capital tea it is 
—rather like tobacco in colour, and tasting 
slightly as if it had been kept in a can- 
nister in Mr, Atkinson the perfumer’s shop; 
besides this, he has, not tumblers for us 
to drink our tea from, but some articles 
he has the greatest pride and joy in pro- 
ducing—porcelansky, he calls them, in a 
voice quavering with emotion, as he takes 
them out of the chest containing his valu- 
ables. The porcelansky consists of two very 
fair china tea-cups, one of them minus a 
handle, but the loss supplied with a neat 
curve of twisted iron wire, and both duly set 
in saucers. One saucer is indubitable china ; 
it does not match the cup in size or pat- 
tern, certainly, but let that pass ; the other 
is—the cover of one of those shallow 
earthenware pots in which preserved meats 
and anchovy paste are sold! I turn the 
familiar lid upside down, and there my eyes 
are gladdened with the sight of a coloured 
engraving burnt into the clay—the interior of 
Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-upon-Avon! 
My thoughts immediately revert to Mr. 
Quain’s oyster-shop in the Haymarket, Lon- 
don, and T burst out laughing, to the amaze- 
ment and abashment of the Starosta, who, 
thinking I am ridiculing him for having 
placed his saucer with the handsome part 
underneath, hastens to explain to Alexis 
that the cup won't maintain its position unless 
the saucer is turned upside down, expressing 
his regret, as the picture, which he assumes 
to be a view of the Dvoretz Londoni-Gorod, 
or, Palace of the City of London, is dolgo 
harasho (very handsome indeed). Alexis, it 
is needless to say, interprets all this ; for my 
Russ is of the very weakest, as yet. Yet I 
cannot help a slight suspicion that my young 
friend’s Moscov is not of the most powerful 
description, and that he makes very free 
translations of the Starosta’s discourse for 
my benefit, and that, like the dragoman in 
Eothen, he renders such a speech as “ Your 
mightinesses are welcome; most blessed among 
hours is this, the hour of his coming,” by 
“The old fellow is paying us a lot of compli- 
ments. We are welcome enough, that is 
certain.” The Starosta never saw Alexis 
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before, but he has known the caléche for | be, it produces a very unwholesome-looking 
years, and he knows that the lad’s senior |semi-transparency ; and big black spiders, 
aunt is the Baronessa Bigwigitsin, and if the | tarrakans, and other ogglesome insects, crawl 
Russo-American chose to eat him out of house | over its jaundiced field, like hideous ombres 
and home, the Starosta would bow lower|chinoises. One end of the apartment is par- 
than ever, so near-neighbourly is he, and/|titioned off by a raw-wooden screen, some 
such an unfeigned and disinterested attach-| six feet in hei¢ht; but whether that be the 
ment has he for the juvenile aristocracy. | family bed-chamber or the family pigstye I 
| For, the Russian peasant, who is always} am quite at a loss to say. The former hypo- 
burning a lamp before the shrine of his saint, | thesis is scarcely tenable, inasmuch as beneath 
astutely thinks that there is no harm in|the image of the saint there is a sort of 
burning a candle to the other power, too: so| wooden pit, half above ground and half 
he worships his seigneur, who is the very | under it—half a sarcophagus and half a ditch 
devil to him. —which from a mighty bolster—that gigantic 
I have had two tumblers of tea ; and by | sausage-like sack of black leather must be a 
this time I have taken stock of the Starosta’s | bolster, for I can see the oleaginous marks on 
house. It is the best in the village of Volnoi, | it where heads have lain—and a counterpane 
and I should think the Starosta must have | bariolé in so many stripes and counterstripes 
been a thrifty old gentleman, and must be, | of different colours that it looks like the union- 
by this time, pretty well to do in the world. | jack, I conjecture to be the Starosta’s family 
I am sorry to hear from Alexis, however,| bed. His summer bed, of course ; where his 
that our venerable friend declares that he{ winter bed is we all know—it is there on the 
has not a kopeck in the world, and that he| top of the long stove, where the heap of once 
and his family are “ whistling in their fists” | white—now black with dirt and grease— 
for hunger. “He is a liar,” Alexis says,|sheepskins are. If I had any doubt about 


unaffectedly. “They are all liars”? ‘The| this wooden grave being a bed, it would be at 
Starosta’s dwelling, though, does not offer|once dispelled ; first, by the sight of a leg 
many signs of penury or distress, Here is| covered with a dusty boot which suddenly 
the inventory. surges into the air from beneath the waves 

There is but one room on the ground-|of the parti-coloured counterpane like the 
floor: a sufficiently vast apartment, of! mast of a wrecked vessel ; and ultimately bya 


which the walls are of logs in all their| head dusty and dishevelled as to its hair, and 
native roundness, and the ceiling also of logs, | bright crimson as to its face, which bobs up to 
but on which, to be quite genteel, some | the surface, glimmers for a moment, and then 
imperfect attempts at squaring have been | disappears—to continue the nautical simile— 
made. There is not a glimpse of white-/ like the revolving pharos of the Kish Light- 
washing, painting, or paper-hanging to be|ship. From a hiccup, too, and a grunt, I am 
seen. ‘The great Russian painter and deco-| further enabled to conjecture that there must 
rator, Dirtoff, has taken the chamber in| be somebody in the bed; and, from some 
|| hand, and has toned down walls, and veiling, | suppressed whisperings, I am inclined to think 
and flooring to one agreeable dingy grey.| that there are some small matters in the way 
There is not much dust about; no great litter,|}of children down somewhere in the vast 
where all is litter ; not over-many cobwebs | depths of this Russian Great Bed of Ware. 
in the corners. The dirt is concrete. It/On the latter subject I am not enlightened ; 
is part of the party walls; and I think/ but on the former my mind is set at rest by 
that a thoroughly good scrubbing would! the statement volunteered by the Starosta, 
send the Starosta’s house tumbling about|that his eldest grandson Sophron is lying 
his ears. There are two wiudows to} down there, “as drunk as oil”—whatever that 
the room; one is a show-window—a large| state of intoxication may be. He went out 
aperture, filled with a peculiar dull, grey,| this morning, it appears, to the Seignorial 
sheenless glass. The panes are so gently and| Kontova, or steward’s office, with a little 
uniformly darkened with dirt,that the window | present to the Alemansky - Bourmister, or 
serves much more to prevent impertinent | German Intendant of the Barynn, and on Gos- 
wayfarers from looking in, than to assist the | podin Vandegutler’s deigning to give Sophron 
inmates of the mansion in looking out. The} some green wine, or vodki, Sophron deigned 
second window is a much smaller casement, | to drink thereof, till he found himself, or was 
cut apparently at random high up in the wall, | found, in the aforesaid oily state of drunken- 
and close to the ceiling, and of no particular} ness, I should say myself, that Sophron is 
shape. Its panes are filled with something, but | more what may be termed “dumb drunk ;” 
what that something may be Iam unable to) for, on his grandfather seizing him by the 
determine: not glass for a certainty, for the} hair of his head on one of its visits to the 
panes bulge inward, and some flap idly to surface, and rating him in most abusive Russ, 
and fro in the hot summer wind, which, like | Sophron makes superhuman efforts to reply, 
a restless dog, is wagging its tail in the sun| but can get no further than an incoherent 
outside ;—rags, perhaps, paper it may be,| and inarticulate gabble; after which, leaving 
dried fish-skins—a favourite preparation for! some of his hair behind like seaweed, he dives 


glazing windows, very likely. Whatever it| down to the bottom of the counterpane ocean 
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—again to confer, I suppose, with his little | of copecks, and the sibilation in the fists for 
brothers and sisters, or with Neptune, or the; hunger becomes notorious as airy fabrications, 
Nereides, or the Great Sea Serpent. “ The | Like every Russian peasant shopkeeper-mer- 
ape and pig,” says the vexed Starosta, “threw  chant—from the miserable moujik of a crown- 
himself into the bed while I was at Mestro-| village to the merchant of the first guild with 
phan’s mill. I could sober him in a moment) his millions of roubles—Nicolai Iatchkoff, the 
with a bucket of water, but your excellencies | Starosta’s pride and pleasure is to have a joss 
will understand that Ido not want to spoil | in his house, as haridsome as ever he can 
the pastyel (or bed), which is of great civla-; afford it to be. Anda brave St. Nicholas he 
tion (civilisation), and came from Moscow, | has. The picture itself is. simply hideous—a 
where my eldest son Dmitri has been an/ paralytic saint with an enormous aureole, like 
Ischvostchik-Macter for twenty years, pay-|a straw hat, sitting in a most uncomfortable 
ing one hundred and eighty silver roubles, attitude upon a series of cream-coloured 
yearly to his lord and ours, the Barynn clouds in regular tiers, like the wig of the 
Vacil-Apollodorovich (M. de K.), and own-| Lord Mayor's coachman. It; is painted, or 
ing himself fourteen droschkies with their rather daubed, in the most glaring and 
horses.” Apparently fearing that he had coarsest oil-colours; but the aureole above 
let the cat somewhat out of the moneybag the saint’s head is formed of metallie rays of 
in alluding to the prosperous condition of |a certain dull, yellow, Guinea-coast like ap- 
his son Dmitri, the Starosta hastened to; pearance that make me certain—though the 
assure Alexis that the obrok (or yearly slave- Starosta would probably call St. Nicholas 
rent) was a frightfully hard thing for a) himself to witness that the contrary was the 
poor Christianin to pay, and that what) fact—that these rays are of pure gold. And 
with that and the police and the govern-| there are some rings.on St. Nicholas’s fingers, 
ment dues, his poor Dmitri had nothing to| and some stars on his:alb and rochet, and a 
feed or clothe his children with. “This is| great bulb on his pastoral crook, that are 
his son,” he adds, pointing to the part of the green, and white, and crimson, and glisten 
counterpane where the oily drunkard had very suspiciously. I have an idea that they 
last foundered with all hands, and his cargo | are emeralds, and carbuncles, and seed pearls, 
of green wine on board : “judge what we are my friend Nicolai. I know the massive, 
able to do with such a cow’s-nephew as this | chased, and embossed lamp that hangs, always 
onour hands! However, if your excellencies| kindled, before the image to be silver ; the 
will deign to pardon me, I will soon rid you) picture itself is covered with a fair wide 
of this Turk’s-brother’s presence.” I don’t| sheet of plate-glass ; the whole is framed in 
know what Alexis answers to this harangue, | rosewood, carved and gilded in great profu- 
but I hasten to assure the Starosta with |sion ; and I should not at all wonder if the 
much gesticulation, and many harostros and | original cost of this image to the soi-disant 
nitchevos (all right and never mind), that I | impoverished Starosta had been five hundred 
have not the slightest objection to the drunken Silver roubles at the very least. St, Nicholas 
man in the bed, and, as he is quite dumb,|is.one ef the most popular and most con- 
that I rather like his revolving lighthouse | sidered of the Russian saints, and the late 
appearance than otherwise. The Starosta,| Czar probably.owed no small portion of his 








however, apparently convinced that he or 
Sophron must be sinning against etiquette | 
in some way or other, makes a last desperate 
plunge after that shipwrecked convivialist. | 

e brings him to the shore after much 
uffing and blowing, and rolls or drags his 
ong body across the floor and. out at the| 
front door, where, from some dull heavy 
sounds, and a terrific howling, I presume 
that he is. correcting his grandson with a 
joint-stool, or a log of wood, ora crowbar, or | 
a hatchet, or some switch-like trifle of that | 
description. Then I hear the slush of the | 
proposed bucket of water. The Starosta | 
comes in, and re-apologises to Alexis ; and| 
when Sophron rejoins us, which he does in 
about ten minutes to fill the samovar, he is, | 
thoughrstill very damp and somewhat tangled | 
about the hair, and purply-streaked about | 
the face, as grave, sober, and likely a young 
Russian as ever wore a red shirt and made | 
beautiful bows. 

I have spoken of the image. of the saint. | 
It is here that the Starosta’s commercial | 
secret oozes out. It is here that the paucity: 





immense influence to the fact of his bearing 
the same name as that saint of high renown. 
Touching St. Nicholas, there is. a ludicrous 
tradition current among the Russian 
peasantry to the effect that he once had a 
theological dispute with Martin Luther, and 
that they agreed to settle it by a walking- 
match. It was to be so many hundred versts 
up a mountain, and neither party was to have 
any assistance beyond a stout walking-staff. 
For once the Protestant. champion was victo- 
rious, for St. Nicholas was thoroughly blown 
before he had accomplished half the journey. 
The detested heretic came back triumphant, 
but with empty hands. “Where’s your 
walking-stick, dog’s son?” cried the good 
St. Nicholas. “An’t please you, I ate it,” 
answered his opponent. The wary Doetor 
Martin Luther had had a walking-stick con- 
structed of good black-puddings twisted 
together, and had eaten as he walked—the 
creature comforts giving him such bodily 
strength that he had easily overcome his 
antagonist. 


The large ground-floor apartment, as it 
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may be called, though it is raised somewhat | 
above the level of the soil, as you shall hear| 
presently, is called the Balschoi-Isba, or big | 
room ; and sometimes, on the eternal |ucus a| 
non lucendo, however sombre it may be, the 
Beleeia-Isba, or Chamber of Light. The 
space at the end, partitioned off like a 
churchwarden’s pew, is considered as strictly 
private,—there is no admittance except on 
business; When I say private, I mean, of 
course, to persons of the peasants’ own 
degree; the shaven-chins—by which title 
the hirsute Moujiks sometimes designate 
those whose nobility, official standing, mili- 
tary employment, or foreign extraction, en- 
title them to go beardless—enter where they 
please, and de what they please, when they 
deign to enter a peasant’s house. And here 
a parenthesis respecting beards. (One of 
the last items of advice volunteered to me by 
a very ‘lear friend, just previous to leaving 
England for Russia, was to let my beard 
grow. I should find it so comfortable: in 
travelling, he said. I had all the wish, 
though perhaps not the power to effect this 
desirable consummation; but I very soon 
found, on my arrival at St. Petersburg, that 
if I ek to be waited on with promp- 
titude in hotels, spoken to with civility 
by. police-officers, or received with politeness 
in society, I. must’ go with a smoothly- 
shaven chin. Moustaches were generally 
patronised, whiskers tolerated ; but a beard— 
the nasty Moujiks wore beards! The only 
person moving in elevated Russian society, 
six months ago, who ventured to set the 
aristocratic squeamishness as to hairy chins 
at defiance, was the American minister, who 
was bearded like the pard. Then, in July, 
came out Lord Wodehouse, our ambassador, 
also wearing a beard of respectable dimen- 
sions; and the enormous infiux of strangers | 
into Moscow at the coronation fétes, and the 
cosmopolitan variety of aristocratic beards) 
wagged thereat, must by this time have fami- 
liarised the Russians with the sight of hairy’ 
chins unassociated with sheepskin coats and 
baggy breeches.) 

Why “deign” to enter? you may ask. 
Why deign to do this or that? For I am 
conscious of having repeated the locution 
with considerable frequency. The fact ‘is, 
that the Russian peasant does not say of his 
superior—and especially of his lord—that he 
eats, or drinks, or sleeps; but that he deigns 
to taste something ; that he deigns to moisten 
his lips; that he deigns to take some repose. 
These words—he deigns—become at last so 
natural to the serf.in speaking of his master, 
that it is anything but rare to hear from his 
mouth such phrases as these : “The Barynn 
deigned to have the measles. His excellency 
deigned to tumble down-stairs. His lordship 
deigned.to die.” Isvolit Kapout! This, it 
seems to me, is the converse to the historical 
tournure de phrase of Lord Castlecomer’s 
mamma when his lordship’s tutor happened! 
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to break his leg, “which was so very incon- 
venient to my. Lord Castlecomer.” The 
miserable condition of the souls attached to 
the glebe is brought to your mind by a 
hundred slavish proverbs and expressions. 
Slavery is so well organised, and so saturates 
the social system, that the very dictionary is 
impregnated with slavish words. A people 
philologically servile, and whose proverbs 
exhale a spirit of dog-like obedience and 
hopeless. resignation, and sometimes abject 
glorification of despotism, is indeed a rarity. 
‘The miserable Africans, debased as they have 
been by centuries of bondage, have no such 
popular sayings, if I remember rightly, as, 
“ Cow-hide am good for niggers ;” “ Woolly 
head and scored back always go together ;” 
“Sky too high up, Canada too tar off.” But 
among the Russian peasants, these are a few 
of the proverbs current and common: “A 
man who has been well beaten is worth two 
men who haven’t been beaten.” “ Five hun- 
dred blows with a stick will make a good 
grenadier ; a.thousand a dragoon ; and none 
at all a captain.” “’Tis only the lazy ones 
who don’t beat us.” Can anything be more 
horrible than this tacit, shoulder-shrugging, 
almost smirking acceptation of the stick as 
an accomplished fact,—of the Valley. of the 
Shadow of Stick as a state of life into which 
it has pleased God to call them! Again: 
“ Heaven is too high: the Czar is too far off.” 
This is simply Dante’s Lasciate ogni speranza 
Russianised. Again: “All belongs to God 
and the Czar.” “Though against thy heart, 
always be ready to do what thou art ordered 
to do.” “One can be guilty without guilt.” 
The last proverb, with the preceding one, 
imply an abnegation of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of manhood altogether. Its applica- 
tion justifies a serf in ilies and murdering 


at the command of his master; the serf is 
guilty, but the onus of guilt is on him who sets 


him on. There isone Russian proverb that 
breathes something like a feeble conscious- 
ness of’ the horrors of’ slavery, and the corre- 
sponding blessings of liberty. “The bird is 
well enough in a golden cage, but he is better 
on a green branch.” There is. another pro- 
verb I have heard, couched in a somewhat 
similar spirit: “The labourer works like a 
peasant [a slave], but he sits down to table 
like a lord.” This is too politically and 
economically wise, I am afraid, to be genuine, 
and has probably been invented ad hoc, and 
placed in the mouth of the Moujik by some 
anti-slavery philanthropists. In familiar con- 
versation you will sometimes hear a Russian 
say : “ Without cutting my head off, allow me 
to say,” &c. This is a pleasant reminiscence 
of the formula: anciently observed in com- 
mencing a petition to the Czar: “Do not 
order our heads to be cut. off, O mighty Czar, 
for presuming to address you, but hear us!” 
The Russian equivalent to our verb “to peti- 
tion” is “to strike the und with one’s 
forehead.” And the“ yes, sir,” of a tchelovik, 
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or eating-house waiter, when you order a chop, 
is “Sluschett ” (I hear and obey). Will any 


man believe that this system of slavery, which | 


would appear to be the growth of twenty 
centuries, which has its language, and pro- 
verbs, and folk-lore, is, in its authorised and 
consolidated form, barely two hundred and 
fifty years old? It only dates, legally, from 
the reign of Boris Godounoff. but 1 hap- 
ened to speak of dictionaries. Oyez, oyez! 
et all men know that the imperial Catherine, 
second of that name, and of imperishable 


memory, positively issued, one day—perhaps | 
in an access of capricious philanthropy, and | 


after receiving a letter from D’Alembert—an 
oukase ordering the word Slave to be for 
ever and ever erased and expunged from the 
imperial dictionary. The philosophical firm 
of D’Alembert, Diderot, and Co., made a 


great deal of this at the time, and there have | 


been some attempts to make more of it since. 
Fer my part, I must say that the imperial 


word-suppression reminds me very much of | 


the manner in which penitent (in Penton- 


ville) housebreakers speak of their last | 


burglary (accompanied by violence), as their 
culpable folly. And yet this wretched 
people seem as habituated and to the manner 
born to slavery, as if they had been serfs 
from the time when it was said to Ham, “A 
slave and a servant shalt thou be ;” and as 
if there were really any truth in the grinning 
theory of the German traveller, that the 
Russian back was organised to receive 
blows, and that his nerves are less delicate 
than those of western nations. 

The reader has been deigning, I am afraid, 
to wait a long time for the conclusion of the 
inventory of the Starosta’s house at Volnoi ; 
and I have been in truth an unconscionable 
time in possession. But the Starosta’s house, 
though it is but a log hut, is full of pegs to 
hang thoughts upon; though I must now 
really leave'the pegs, and give the walls a turn. 
There are thereupon some more works of 
art—secular ones—besides the ecclesiastical 
triumph of the blessed Saint Nicholas. In 
poorer cottages (if the pretty, homely, ivy 
and honeysuckle smelling name of cottage 
can be applied to the dreary dull dens the 
Russians live in), these lay pictures would 
probably be merely the clon Loubot- 
chynia, vile daubs of the reigning Czar, or 
of Petr’ Veliké, glaring on sheets of bark, or 
the coarsest paper. But the Starosta being 
rich, he has four notable engravings—real 
engravings, apparently executed in a very 
course taille douce upon white paper, bril- 
liantly if not harmoniously coloured ; framed, 
in what may be termed, cabbage-rose wood, 
so vividly red and shining is it, and duly 
glazed. ‘There is, of course, the late Czar 
Nicholas—one of the portraits taken of him 
about twenty years since—when his ad- 
mirers delighted in describing him as an 
Apollo with the bearing of Jupiter, and the 
strings of his lyre twisted into thunderbolts, 


j 


the forty-five volumes of the Russian code, | 
i tes lS 


|When he wore a tremendous cocked hat, 
shipped fore and aft; that eagle-crowned 
helmet on the imperial head, with which we 
became acquainted through the pleasant 
pages of Punch, was the invention of a 
French painter, or rather military draughts- 
man, of whom the Czar was so fond that he 
could scarcely be prevailed upon to allow 
him to leave Russia, much less withdraw his 
silver roubles from the bank —was not 
‘adopted till eighteen-forty-six or seven, 
| There is, almost equally, of course, a por- 
trait of another Czar—the White Czar—for 
whom, though he was their enemy, the 
Russian people have a singular and almost 
superstitious admiration. The Malakani, or 
little wise men of Jalmboff, believed him, 
forty years since, to be the lion of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, sent by Heaven to dethrone the 
false emperor (the Malakani hold, like many 
|others neither little nor wise, by the illegiti- 
macy of the Romanofis). ‘There are many 
thousands, if not millions, of the common 
| Russians, who believe to this day that the 
secret of the reverses sustained by the holy 
Russian arms in the Crimea (the reverses 
| themselves, believe me, are, notwithstanding 
the lies of the Invalide Russe, no secret at 
home, for thousands of crippled soldiers have 
gone home to their villages to tell how 
soundly they were licked in the valley of the 
Tchernaya), that the secrets of the defeats of 
Alma and Inkermann and Balaclava, and the 
Malakhoff, was in the presence among the 
| French hosts of the famous White Czar, mira- 
| culously resuscitated,and reigning at this very 
|time over the I[vansoutskis in Paris-Gorod, 
| One need not go as far as Volnoi-Volostchok 
to find a similar superstition, In the alpine 
departments of France there are plenty of 
| peasants who believethat theastute gentleman 
who lives at the Tuileries (when he is at 
home, which is but seldom) is the self-same 
conqueror and king whose sweetest music 
was his horses’ hoofs’ notes as he galloped 
into conquered cities; who vanquished at 
Marengo, and was crowned at Notre Dame, 
and saw Moscow blaze before his eyes like a 
pine torch; and ran away from Waterloo, 
and died upon the rock ; and did the work 
of forty centuries in but fifty-two years of 
the Pyramids’ brick life. 

The third picture, and the third whose 
presence here is still a matter of course (for 
the loyalty of the present must be satisfied as 
well as that of the past) is a portrait of the 
reigning Czar. His Alexandrian majesty is 
represented in the act of reviewing his 
doughty and faithful Preobajinski Guards. 
The emperor and his guard are drawn 
upon about the same size of relative gran- 
deur as Garagantua and his courtiers in 
the illustrations to Rabelais, by the in- 
comparable M. Gustave Doré. The empe- 
ror, according to the laws of Brook 
Taylor’s Perspective (which, not being in 
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must, consequently, be held utterly heretical, | 


schismatic, and abominable) is about twenty- 
five feet high. The Preobajinskis are about 
two relative inches in stature, horses and 
all. The emperor is charging very fiercely 
over their heads ; he is waving a tremendous 


sword, and the plumes of his helmet are, 
blowing to all the four points of the com-| 


pass at once. His toes are manfully turned 


in, and his sinister thumb turned out, so that | 


with his imperial head screwed a little ob- 
liquely, he looks not unlike Saint Nicholas 
in a field-marshal’s uniform. Were the 
sword only a baton, an ecclesiastical Punch 
would be nearer the mark. The gallant 
Preobajinskis—or rather their horses—are 
all standing manfully on their hind legs; 
and the patriotic artist —a Moscow man 
—has artfully depicted their mouths all 
wide open, so as to leave you no room 
for doubt that they are crying, “ Long live 
the Czar!” as with one throat. ‘There 
is a brilliant cortége of princes and gene- 
rals behind the Czar ; cole of the grand 
dukes—Constantine, I imagine —is holding 
an eyeglass like a transparent warming-pan, 
to his archducal optic. I don’t think that 
the Russian artist means to imply by this 
that his imperial highness is either short- 
sighted or affected; but, an eye-glass or 
lorgnottsz, is held to be a great sign of 
“ civlation” in Russia—almost as choice a spe- 
cimen of the Persicos apparatus as a Moscow 


Madamsky, or French-milliner-made bonnet. | 


One word about the Preobajinski Guards, 
before I finish with number three, I have 
read lately that they form a regiment of men 
with cocked-up noses, and that every soldier 
of a certain height and with a nez retroussé 
is sent into this corps. This is one of the 
stock stories with which the witty and wily 
Russians cram foreigners who go about with 
open ears and note-books ; and they so cram 
them, I believe, with a mischievous view to 
the said foreigners afterwards printing these 
cock-and-bull stories, and so making them- 


worthy of credit. There are some eighty 
thousand men in the Russian Guards up to 
the Preobajinski standard height ; and I think 
I am giving an under estimate, when I say 


that forty thousand of them have cocked-up | 


noses. It must be remembered that forty 
thousand Russian soldiers are as much alike 
as forty thousand peas, and that the cocked-up 
nose is the national nose. There is much 


truth, however, in the story: that great 
pains are taken in all the regiments of the 
Guards to match the men as much as pos- 
sible in personal appearance by companies 


and battalions. 
eyed men filed together, the light moustached 
men, the blue-bearded men, the small-footed 
men, and so on ; but to send up all the tall 
men with cocked-up noses into the Preoba- 
jinski regiment would be very much like 


sending every Englishman who wears a white | 
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neckcloth to be waiter at the Bedford Hotel. 


, Preobajinski means Transfiguration. The 


so-called Guards received their name from 
the Palace of Preobajinski, for whose defence 
they were first incorporated, and which was 
a favourite residence of Peter the Great. 
With picture number four, I have done 
with this Volnoi Volotschok Louvre ; or more 
properly National Gallery of Art, for the 
fourth tableau is eminently national. The 
scene depicted, is one of the episodes of the 
late war, in which the Russians were so 
signally and uniformly victorious. Scene, a 
Russian church somewhere—very small and 
trim—a sort of holy front parlour filled with 
saints, and with striped curtains to the win- 
dows, neatly festooned. Dramatis persone: a 
band of terrible Turks, with huge turbans 
and baggy breeches—quite the March in 
Bluebeard Turks—the magnificent three- 
tailed bashaw Turks, not the sallow men 
with the tight coats and fezzes whom we are 
accustomed to. ‘These ruthless Osmanlis 
have broken into the church, smashed the 
windows, pulled down the curtains, dese- 
crated the altar, disfigured the saints, and 
massacred the pope or priest, who, in full 
canonicals, with a murderous sword stick- 
ing up perpendicularly from his collar-bone, 
lies with his head in a tall candlestick, and 
his feet towards the door. But the miscreant 
pork-repudiators have reckoned without their 
host. Behold the eleventh of the line—the 
Russian line—who have come to the rescue, 
and who turn the tables on the Turks in the 
most signal manner! Behold a whiskered 
Muscovite warrior, not dusting a Turk’s jacket, 
but making eyelet holes in it with his good 
bayonetasthe unbeliever tries to disfigure more 
saints. Behold another miserable Osmanli, his 
turban off, and his barepate exposed, prostrate, 
and crying peccavi: suing for any infinitesimal 
fraction of quarter, while a zealous grenadier 
is rapidly sending him to perdition, by 
the favourite Russian process of dashing out 


his brains with the butt-end of his musket. 
selves ridiculous, and their testimony un-| 


Quarter, indeed! I marvel much where it 


| was, where the Turks desecrated the church. 


Was it in the same part of Terra incognita 
in which the English officer was beaten by a 
Russian market-woman for attempting to 
steal a goose, and in which fifteen Anglisky 
mariners and a captain rifled a Moujik’s 
house of a calf, a kakoshnik, and fifteen 
pewter spoons—both favourite subjects of 
delineation with the Russians? There are 
two little features of detail in this picture 
which I must mention, as they strike me as 
being very curious. Half-shattered on the 
floor of the church, there lies a large image 
of a black Virgin and Child—negro black, 
with thick lips. How came this, I wonder, 
into the Greeco-Sclavonic archeology? And 
the rays from the lighted candles are made 
to resemble the aureoles or golden glories 
round the heads of the saints, and are orna- 
mented with intricate geometrical engine- 
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turnings. Anyone who watches the outward 
religious practices of the Russians will be apt 
to consider them to be candle, if not fire- 
worshippers ; so intimately are devotion and 
candle-grease mingled in ‘their visible wor- 
ship; but be it as it may, the glory-headed 
candles strike me as being so purely Byzan- 
tine, that I cannot refrain from recommend- 
ing them to the notice of the Pre-Raphaelite 
brotherhood. I should very much like to see 
Mr. Dante Rosetti’s notion of a dark lantern 
in that state of ornamentation. Whether 
the Russians eat candles or not, is still a 
moot point ; but it is certain that vast num- 
bers of the priests live upon candles. The 
subvention allowed them by the government 
is so miserably small, that but from the re- 
venue they derive from the sale of votive 
candles, many of them must inevitably 
starve. 


Saving these four pictures, and the saint's | 


image, which last is the precious jewel in 
the head of this toad-like place, there is no 


other evidence of attempts to sacrifice to the | 


graces, in the Starosta’s house. Every other 


article of furniture is of the commonest, | 


coarsest, rudest, wigwamiest description. The 
rotten door swings on leathern hinges, or 
strips of raw hide rather, like that of the 
watch tower. There is a table formed of two 
long fir-planks resting upon massive tressels. 
There is a scanty square of dirty leather on 
it, which I presume serves as table-cloth, 
and on which our samovar now rests. This 
tressel table has a most hideous resemblance 
to the high bench platform you see in a parish 
deadhouse ; and I am horrified by the coin- 


the table to be howled over, and that to say 
tha 
in popular parlance, with saying that Ivan is 
dead. I want to be off from the Starosta’s 
house immediately after this; but, Alexis 
(who is the laziest young cub between here 
and Npookhopersk), won’t hear of it, and 
says that the horses haven’t had half enough 
rest yet ; so I continue my inventory. All 
round the Balschoi-Isba there runs a low 
wide bench, contrived a double debt to pay ; 
for the surplus members of the family, for 
whom there is no room in the family-vault 
bed, lounge on the bench by day, and sleep 
on it by night. I wish I knew what there 
was in the churchwarden’s pew behind the 

rtition. More beds? Alexis thinks not. 

he Starosta’s riches, perhaps. Will Alexis 
ask? Alexis asks, or says that he does, and 
listens to a voluble explanation on the pari 
of the Starosta, with a desperate attempt at 
an expression of wisdom in his large face ; 
but, when I ask him for a translation, he says 
it doesn’t matter ; and I have a worse opinion 
of his Russ than ever. 

Alexis is sitting in a malformed Chinese 
puzzle on a large scale of timber once painted 
green, and which was once, to the Starosta’s 
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great pride,a garden chair belonging to the 
absentee, M. de Katorichassoff. I, with my 
usual selfishness and disregard for the feelings 
of others (I have the best teacup, too), have 
usurped an old, long, low, dormeuse fauteuil 
of grey Utrecht velvet (the dearly-beloved 
furniture covering of the Russians—Vloursky 
they call it, par excellence), which from age 
and maltreatment resembles in its black and 
tawny bundlings nothing half so much as the 
skin of an incorrigible old Tom, who has had 
rather a bad night of it on the tiles. Still, if 
the old chair had four legs instead of three, 
it would be a very comfortable old chair, 
There are no other chairs, no other seats, save 
the bench, and that offered—if it be not too 
sacred a thing to sit down upon—by that 
vast chest of wood painted black, in the 
corner. 

This chest has a formidable iron hasp, and 
a padlock almost as big as a knocker, and is 
further braced with iron bands. It is also 
screwed to the floor, I have no doubt. It is 
the sort of chest that Sindbad the sailor 
might have taken with him on his voyages, 
or that the piratical merman in Washington 
Irving’s delightful Knickerbockeriana might 


have floated away on in the storm. It is a 


chest that I should like to fill with dollars, 
and sprawl at full length upon till death 
came for change for a three-score-and-ten 
pound note. It is such a chest as might 
have served for the piéce de resistance in the 
Mistletoe Bough tragedy—if this were a 
baron’s hall instead of a Russian Moujik’s 


/hut, and if a Russian baron’s retainers 
| were ever blithe and gay, or kept Christmas 
eidence, when Alexis tells me that when a. 
man dies in these parts his corpse is laid on | 


holiday. 
I suppose that in this chest the Starosta 


\keeps his discharge from the army—he 
“Tvan is on the table” is synonymous, | 


served fifty years since, and was at the 
Borodino—which he cannot read, but whose 
big black eagle he is never tired of admir- 
ing. Likewise, the Sonnik, or Russian Inter- 
preter of Dreams, coarsely printed at Kieff 
on grey paper, and illustrated with glaring 
daubs, whose letter-press is likewise Chaldee 


|to him, but which he causes-one of his son’s 


wives who can read (she was a lady’s-maid 
once) to spell over to him occasionally. The 
interpretations do not stand him in very 
valuable stead, certainly, for he has generally 
forgotten the dreams themselves before he 
has vicarious recourse to the dream-book. 
Laid up within the recesses of this monstrous 
chest, not in lavender, but in a blue cotton 
pocket-handkerchief well impregnated with 
mahorka, is the Starosta’s blue cloth caftan 
of state—a robe only worn on the most 
solemn and jubilatory occasions, such as one 
of the angel’s visits (so few and far between 
are they) of the lord of the manor to his 
lands, or the great ecclesiastical fétes of the 
egg-eating Easter, and the peppermint brandy 
moistened Assumption. This caftan is an 
ample robe, possibly of genuine indigo-dyed 
English broadcloth, which would be worth at 
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Leeds or Bradford, its birthplace, perhaps|a very numerous family, and great economy 
fifty shillings ; but for which the Starosta has is necessarily observed in wearing them. 
paid at the fair of Wishnoi-Woloschtchok You may often see, even in the suburbs of 
(which you are not, by any means, to confound Petersburg and Moscow, gangs of peasant 
with my Volnoi) as much as one hundred | girls and young men returning from the 
roubles in paper assignations, or twenty-five | day’s work, the comeliest and strongest wear- 
in silver—a matter of four pounds English./ing their family boots, the others shod 
There are real silver buttons to it, and it is either with the ordinary lapti, or bark-basket 
lined with silk, and encircled by the gold and shoes, or going altogether bare-foot. If 
silver-embroidered girdle which, carefully|it be rainy weather, the much-prized 


wrapped in tissue-paper, lies beside it ; it is a| 
very swellish and dashing garment. His! 
Starostaship’s ordinary or work-a-day costume 
is a long loose coat of coarse grey frieze—very 
Irish in texture, though not in fashion ; and 
a bell-crowned hat—we have not yet seen it 
on his head, though—decidedly Irish, both 
in material and make. The sash is of gaudy 
colours, but of the coarsest cotton fabric : 
purchased at the Gostinnoi-Dvor of Twer, 


family boots are carried slung crosswise 
over the shoulders. No Vacil or Tatiana 
dare, for his or her life, run the risk of 
injuring the paternal slippers by contact 
with mud, or water. The result, on the re- 
turn to the paternal hovel, would be sucha 
|fearful application of leather — not boot- 
leather, but of a thinner and more flexible 
description, and not to the feet, as would cause 
Vacil to howl, and Tatiana to cry her not 





most likely, and manufactured in the sham 


very handsome eyes out. A bran new pair 


Manchester mill of some seigneur anxious to | of boots are to a Russian a prize of infinite 
increase his revenues by cotton-lordism. Was, value. I have:seen a Moujik, or an Ischvost- 
there ever such a land of contradictions as|chik, who has been able to treat himself 
this Muscovy? Our heaven-born aristocracy, | to such a luxury, for the first time in two 





or at least their great majority, think trade 
and manufactures derogatory to the pearls 
and velvet of their coronets. It is a standing 
joke with us that we have one peer of the 
realm who has so far forgotten his dignity as 
to be a coal-merchant, and another who is a 
tin-man. Yet the Russian aristocracy, in- 
comparably the proudest in the world, do not 
think it a slur on their dignity to work 
cotton-factories, soap-boiling establishments, 
sugar-bakeries, candle-manufactories, tan- 
neries, and iron-foundries. Imagine “ Nor- 
folk, Westminster, and Co., bone-boilers, 
Vauxhall, London !” 

In this trunk of suppositions the wealthy 
Starosta has—sing it O choir of Westminster 
Abbey !—three shirts of three different 
colours ; ‘the red, white, and blue; but he 
wears them not. No; wary oldman! He 
keeps them against the day when Sophron, 
the oily talent shall be married, or some 
one other of his numerous grand-children 
shall enter into the wedded state. There 
is, actually and politically, a considerable 
infusion of communism in the rival insti- 
tutions of this incoherent nightmare country ; 
and, as regards garments, the doctrines of 
Messieurs Proudhon and Robert Owen 
are astonishingly prevalent among the com- 
mon people. The fable of the two friends 
who f 
between them is realised here. Sons wear 
their fathers’ shirts, and grandsires their 
grandsons’ hats. The socialism as regards 
boots is wonderful. The peasant lasses 
wear the peasant lads’ boots habitually (uot 
as a task allotted to a subjugated sex, of 
ae the'new boots easy for the men folk 
to walk in, but turn and turn about. If 
Vacil be at home, Tatiana goes to the fields in 
Vacil’s upper-leathers, and vice versi.) Very 
frequently there are but two pairs of boots to 


» 








ad but one coat, hat, and addenda! 


| years, perhaps, lying on a bench, or—and 
| this is just as likely—on the ground, with his 
new booted legs, raised high above his head 
against a wall, contemplating their newness, 
| toughness, and thickness, and inhaling their 
| villanous odour with the half-drowsy, half- 
|delirious mansuetude of an opium-eater of 
| the Theriarki-Tcharchi, over his fifth pipe. 
The Starosta must have a fur robe, too, in 
this chest ; as well as those filthy sheepskins 
| which lie on the top of the stove. It must 
be a foxskin schouba ; or, perhaps, a brown- 
| bearskin, originally the property of a very 
| grisly customer of that ilk, shot in a Carelian 
| forest, by one of his sons while on a hunting 
excursion with his noble Barynn, and which 
(he, having been miserably hugged, clawed, 
‘and mangled in the ursine strife, was 
| graciously allowed to keep. And, finally, in 
this chest of chests, there is a leathern bag 
| full of copper copecks, and odd pieces of the 
strangest and most ancient coins the Starosta 
has been able, in the course of a long life- 
time, to collect. The Russians, high and low, 
have a curious and decided turn for numis- 
|matics, There is searcely a gentleman of any 
| pretensions to taste, who does not possess 
| something like a cabinet of rare and antique 
coins and medals ; and I have seen in some 
merchants’ leather-bag collections, such 
weird, barbaric, dark age moneys and tokens, 
as would make the eyes of the curators of 
our museums to twinkle, and their mouths 
to water. 
This is the house of the Starosta. Afterall, I 
might have given a very lucid idea of a Russian 
peasant’s house, by repeating a succinct de- 
| seription given me by a certain young Rus- 
‘sian, soon after my arrival in. St. Petersburg. 
|“ A Moujik’s house,” he said, “is dark, and 











| made of wood ; the floor is grey; the walls are 


| grey, and the roof i 


S grey; you can cut the 
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smell of oily fish and cabbage-soup with a| fantastic spirit. Though he constructs mar- 
hatchet, and at night you can hear the bugs | vels with the facility of a Munchausen, and 
bark.” (Vous entendrez aboyer les punaises.)| with the same regard for the relations of 
| cause and effect, which thus become ridiculous 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC. from the absurdities for which they are 

forced to account, he leaves no doubt in his 

Tun position oceupied by Cyrano de Ber-| reader's mind that he seriously believes in 
gerac in literary history is the reverse of| the Epicurean system, ina plurality of worlds, 
eminent. When people write about the Gul-| and in the atomic theory, propounded in his 


liver’s Travels of Swift, they sometimes set 
down certain imaginary voyages of one| 
Cyrano de Bergerac as likely to have sug- 
gested to the sarcastic dean the notion ot| 
doing something else on a similar plan ; and 
this hypothesis is invariably followed by the 
assertion that, if it be true, the imitation far 
surpassed the original, Cyrano de Bergerac 
receives about the same degree of honour 
which is awarded to the falling apple that set 
Sir Isaac Newton a-thinking about the theory 
of gravitation. Cyrano de Bergerac set Dean | 
Swift a-thinking: thus he fultilled his mis- 
sion, so there is an end of Cyrano de Ber-' 
gerac. 

Under these circumstances, if anybody | 





day by Gassendi, and that he has some crude 
notions of the theory of attraction, after- 
wards perfected by Newton. Indeed, it is 
hard not to surmise that the diffusion of 
scientitic truths in an amusing form was one 
of the objects of his book. 

Before proceeding to the work itself, we 
may as well dispase of a question, which 
doubtless has been suggested to some of our 
readers by the title of this articleh—Who was 
Cyrano de Bergerac? To this question we 
reply that Savinien Cyrano de Bergerac 
(that’s his full name) was an officer in the 
French service, born at the Chateau de Ber- 
gerac, in the Perigord, about the year 
sixteen hundred and twenty, and es 


dwells on Cyrano’s name long enough toj cially distinguished as a reckless duellist. 
think at all about it, beyond remarking that} Wounded at the siege of Arras in sixteen 
it is somewhat singular and imposing, he| hundred and forty-one, he is said to have 
will doubtless make up his mind that the) quitted the service, and to have devoted 








said Cyrano wrote an exceedingly stupid book, 
destined, as a matter of course, to be excelled 
by the productions of later wits. Now, it is 
precisely this impression that we hope to 
remove by the present article. We hope to 


make some people believe that Cyrano de 
Bergerac deserves a better position than one 
which fluctuates between absolute oblivion 
and an unhonoured post in the rank and 
file of literature, and that his book is well 


worthy the slight trouble of a perusal. It 
is not only not stupid, but it is exceedingly 
amusing and clever. ‘lhe great portion of it 
is marked by that tone of vraisemblance 
that renders Gulliver’s Tales so attractive ; 
the incidents are far more varied and inge- 
nious than in that celebrated work; the 
satire against social prejudices and conven- 
tions is equally penetrating and sometimes 
equally cynical. Let us add, that Cyrano’s 
book possesses a charm for the intellectual 
reader to which there is nothing correspond- 
ing in Swift—namely, a reverence for science, 
manifested throughout. For the bulk of 
mankind he shows, perhaps, little more 
respect than Swift for the Yahoos ; but with 
science he plays lovingly. With the Voyage 
to the Country of the Houyhnhnms, he would 

robably have sympathised but not with the 

oyage to Laputa, with its comprehensive 
sneer, spreading over, not only speculative 
philosophy but practical science. He flourished | 
at an epoch when natural science was in its first 
dawn, when all the thinkers of the age were | 
inspired by Bacon, Descartes, Galileo, and | 
Gassendi ; and his book clearly betokens a 
mind that hailed the advancing light, albeit | 
disposed to regard the new revelations in a’ 


|himself to the study of philosophy, forcing 
himself by sheer intimidation into a class 
taught by Gassendi. In sixteen hundred and 
| fifty-five, at the early age of thirty-five, he 
\died in consequence of an accident, leaving 
‘behind him the reputation of a penitent 
atheist. His literary celebrity during his life- 
time was based upon a tragedy called Agrip- 
pine, and a comedy entitled Le Pédant 
Joué, singular as the first play in which a pro- 
vincial dialect was ever introduced upon the 
Parisian stage. ‘The Comical, History of the 
| States and Empires of the Moon, and the 
'Comical History of the States and Empire 
| of the Sun, were published after his death by 
| his friend, M. Lebret. To these, which form 
‘one continuous narrative, we now proceed 
| without further introduction. 

| The record cf Cyrano’s Voyage to the 
| Moon commences with the short report of a 
| discussion between himself and a party of gay 
companions as to the nature of the satellite. 
He is Jaughed to scorn, when he maintains 
the opinion that the moon is inhabited; but is 
‘confirmed in his belief by the discovery on 
his table of a volume of Cardan, in which the 
same doctrine is asserted in the testimony of 
two mysterious old men, who paid the phi- 
| losopher a supernatural visit. Not satisfied, 
| however, with mere theory, he resolves to 
| inspect the moon in person; and to this end 
he fastens round about him a number of 
vials filled with dew, which, rising into the 
air, under the influence of the morning-sun, 
lift him high above the earth, but in a wrong 
direction, for the moon appears farther off 
than ever. To prevent further continuance 
in the wrong path, he breaks several of the 
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vials and descends to the earth, where, to! derately sized ball. Then seating himself in 
his astonishment, there is every appearance of a machine of iron, he threw the ball as high 
noon-day ; although, according to his own|as he could, and at once it drew up the 


computation, it — to be midnight. The! 
enigma is solved by the discovery that he is | 
in Canada, the earth having accomplished a_| 
partial revolution beneath his feet, while he 
was suspended in mid-air, Here he is brought | 
before the viceroy, who gives him a hospita- 
ble reception, and enters into a discussion on 
the solar system, in which Cyrano maintains 
the modern theory, which places the sun in the 
centre. 

The argument is carried on, not in an 
abstruse manner, but by a constaut appeal to 
common sense, and by allusions of the most 

opular kind. To suppose that the great 


machine, till it was again in his hands. A 
series of throws bringing him nearer and 
nearer to the moon, he at last reached its 
surface, having taken extra precautions to 
break his fall at the last stage. Through all 
the author’s extravagancies the notion of 
attraction seems ever uppermost in his 
mind. 

The episode of the young traveller comes 
to an abrupt conclusion, and Cyrano next 
meets two inhabitants of the moon, who 
differ from sublunar men by their colossal 
stature (twelve cubits is their average height). 
and the custom of walking on all-fours. Be- 

















ing taken to the nearest town, he is confided 
point as the earth, is as absurd as to believe| to the care of a citizen, who is accustomed to 
that a grate revolves to roast a lark; and,| keep rare animals, and who, delighted with 
as for the hypothesis, that the sun merely | the possession of so extraordinary a dwarf, 
exists for the use of terrestrial man, we/| makes him perform all sorts of tricks, and 
ought rather to think that we catch rays) exhibits him to the public for a pecuniary 
destined for higher purposes, just as a low| consideration. From this degrading situation 
fellow in the street may accidentally be| poor Cyrano is delivered by a singular per- 
lighted by the king’s torch. sonage, who accosts him in Greek, and is no 

The notion of visiting the moon is not| other than the ci-devant Genius of So- 
abandoned, and Cyrano now constructs a/crates, who, being a native of the sun, 
machine, which he does not closely describe,| visits the moon and earth at pleasure. 
but in which a spring seems to be the most} Instructed by the king, who wishes to see 
important element. His first essay proves}the dwarf at court, the demon dons the 
unfortunate ; he gets a severe tumble, which | form of an athletic young man, who has just 
obliges him to return to his lodging and rub/ died in a hospital, and, adopting the normal 
himself over with beef-marrow, as a remedy | fashion of walking upon all-fours, carries 
for his bruises ; and what is still worse, the | Cyrano on his back to an inn, where he is to 
machine is picked up by some soldiers, who | await the royal pleasure. Here he is surprised 
conceive that by surrounding it with fusees| with a sort of Barmecide repast. Seated at a 
they may use it as a gigantic rocket, which| table, on which no sort of comestible is 
will have all the appearance of a flying-| apparent, he asks for some soup, when the 
dragon. Just as a soldier is lighting one of| room is at once filled with a most savoury 
the fusees in the principal square of Quebec,| odour. The request of the courteous demon 
the outraged machine is discovered by its} that he will finish his soup, and take some- 
lawful master, who jumps into it, with the| thing else, ruffles his temper, and “ Where 
intention of tearing off the eombustibles.| the d—— is the soup?” is his not unnatural 
Too late! The fireworks at once take him up| ejaculation. He is now informed that the 
into the clouds, and he has all the horror of| inhabitants of the moon live exclusively on 
ascending in the midst of a general combus-| steam, and that the whole art of cooking con- 
tion. sists in the collection of a variety of delicious 

Strange to say, after the fusees have} exhalations within large vessels, which are 
burned out, and the machine has fallen from | opened in accordance with the varying taste 
him, he still continues rising. It isthe moon|of the lunar bon-vivants. In spite of this 
that now attracts him, by her action on the! explanation, Cyrano desires more substantial 
beef-marrow ; and, after another violent fall, | fare, and a dozen of larks are accordingly shot 
he finds himself under one of the lunar trees,| with a composition that kills and roasts 
not materially injured by his voyage. them at the same moment. The currency 

The landscape which meets his gaze, fills| of the country is as light as the food, con- 
him with admiration, and affords him an| sisting of copies of verses submitted to the 
ge of dilating upon the picturesque | judgment of the Mint, and valued according 
objects that do not differ from those of] to a tariff of merit. Hence, a poet is always 


uminary turned round such an insignificant 





the earth, save by their superior beauty.| rich, and blockheads aloue die of starvation. 
The first person he meets, is a young man,| A sonnet covers the expenses of two persons 
who is, like himself, a traveller from the sub-| at a respectable hotel tor an entire week. 


lunar region, but who has acccmplished his} By order of the king, Cyrano is no sooner 
voyage by means far more ingenious than| presented at court, than he is given as a com- 
either of those devised by Cyrano. Jiaving| panion to a Spanish gentleman, who has come 
first taken a loadstone—two feet square—he | to the moon to escape from the Inquisition in 
extracted its essence, and formed of it a mo-| his own country, and is kept by the queen as 
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an ape. This Castilian is a supporter of the| his day, was considered audacious. The advo- 
atomic theory, and his discourses with his|cate proves afterwards to be Cyrano’s old 
fellow captive on the subject of atoms and a/ friend, the Demon of Socrates, who has put 





vacuum, are in the spirit of Lucretius. The 
author here is no longer the fantastic no- 
velist, but the zealous disciple of Gassendi. 
The presence in the kingdom of two beings, 
human in shape, diminutive in stature, and 
biped by habit or nature, not only causes a 
great commotion in the multitude, but pro- 
duces a schism among the learned, and the 
question, whether Cyrano and his friend are 
really to be deemed human or not, is the 
leading topic of the day. The old assertion, 
that man by holding his head erect demon- 
strates his superiority tothe brutes has ever 
been a favourite common-place. Hence there 
is humour as well as ingenuity in the argu- 
ment used by the orthodox lunar party, who | 
would disprove the humanity of the two ter- | 
restrials, on the ground of their biped condi- 
tion. “Only look how they lift their heads | 
towards heaven; the universal privation 
they endure is the cause of this position, by 





which they lament to heaven that they were 


on this new shape to effect his deliverance. 
With the liberation of Cyrano, who is, 
however, forced to make a public recantation 
of his heresies, his adventures in the moon 
conclude, and the rest of his sojourn is chiefly 
occupied with a reeord of the theories pro- 
pounded by divers lunar sages. These are, 
for the most part, startling paradoxes, main- 
tained in a style that renders it sometimes 
difficult to discover whether the author is in 
jest or earnest. Youth is declared to be 
more worthy of respect than age; the duty 
of child to parent is explained away, with a 


|eynicism which anticipates Swift ; and the 


cruelty of cutting live cabbages is exposed in 
a florid strain of virtuous indignation :—“ Do 
you not believe, in truth, that if this plant 
could speak when it was cut, it would say: 
‘Man—my dear brother, what have I done to 
merit death? I only grow in gardens; I am 
never found in a savage place, where I might 
live in security ; I scorn all society but thine. 


born, and request permission to partake of|Scarcely am I planted, in thy garden, than, 
our leavings. But we—we have our heads’ to show my kindly feeling, I expand—I open 
directed downwards that we may contemplate | my arms. I offer thee my children in the 
the wealth that we possess, in the full convic-| grain ; and thou repayest my kindness by 
tion that there is nothing above us to be de-' cutting off my head.’ This is the discourse, 
sired in our present happy condition.” Again: that the cabbage would hold, if it had the 
“We walk on all-fours, because beings so,| command of words. Well,then. Because it 


precious could not be trusted to a less firm | is unable to complain are we justified in —e 


position ; we rest upon four pillars that we it all the mischief that it cannot prevent 
may not fall. But, as for these two brates,| If I find a miserable wretch bound, can I, 
nature has only placed them on two paws, | withouta crime, kill him because he is unable 
deeming the preservation of such paltry} to defend himself? Perhaps a cabbage pos- 
things unworthy of her solicitude.” sesses an universal intellect; a perfect know« 
The discussions that arise as to the true! ledge of all things. Perhaps for this very 
character of the extraordinary dwarfs, are | reason, it has been provided, not with organs 
deemed so dangerous to the public faith, that | like ours—like those of creatures who are 
a decree is issued declaring that Cyrano is| endowed with a weak and fallible reason 
simply a bird without feathers, and he is con-| but. with others, more ingeniously elabo- 
sequently put into a cage. Here, from the rated, stronger, and more numerous; with 
concourse of visitors, he gradually learns| which it carries on its high speculations.” 
the language of the people, and displays so| A desire to return to earth having taken 
much wit, that a new decree is necessary to| possession of Cyrano, he is carried back by 
declare that these signs of intellect are to be | the friendly demon, who sets him down at his 








attributed to no higher source than animal 
instinct. These official measuresdo not curb | 
the spirit of faction ; the party in favour of 
Cyrano. increases in strength ; his condition 
is examined anew ; and, at last, through the 
exertions of hostile savans he is formally 
brought to trial, for the impious assertion, 
that the moon from which he came isa world, 
and that the world on which he stands is only 
amoon. <A death by drowning is the punish- 
ment proper to offences:of the sort, but Cy- 
rano is saved by the arguments of a wise 
advocate, who contends that if the prisoner 
isa man, he has aright to freedom of thought; 
if-he is a brute, he has merely spoken by 
native instinct, and cannot be regarded as a 
criminal. The first of these positions enables 
the author to inculcate religious toleration | 
and scientific freedom in a manner that, in! 


own request in the neighbourhood of Rome. 
No sooner has he touched terra firma than he 
is assailed by dogs, with a ferocity for which 
he cannot, at first, account.. At last he recol- 
lects that dogs are in the habit of baying at 
the moon, and conjeetures that the smell of 
the moon fresh upon him, has: been deteeted 
by the canine nostril. By lying for some 
hours in the sun he removes this incon- 
venience; the dogs bark at him no longer: 
and after having gratified his curiosity by 
viewing the wonders of Rome, he sets sail for 
his own country. 

So ends the first of his two books. The 
second commences with his arrival in France, 
when he publishes the narrative of his lunar 
expedition, and at once becomes a literary 
lion. Soon, however, admiration for his 
genius degenerates into a suspicion that he is 
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a wizard, and he is consequently lodged in 
the prison of Toulon. Through the inter- 
vention of powerful friends he is, nevertheless, 
|| allowed to amuse himself in his own way, and 
he employs his time in the construction of a 
| new machine. This consists of a large box 
| with an aperture at the top and bottom, and 
a hollow crystal globe, likewise with an aper- 
ture, which is fitted closely to the opening at 
the top of the box. The globe is moreover 
cut into facets, which, like so many lenses, are 
capable of concentrating the rays of the sun 
in the interior of the machine. Placing this 
machine on the terrace of his prison, and 
seating himself within, he soon finds the city 
of Toulon disappear beneath his feet. The 
rays: of the sun havo, as he had purposed, 
created a vacuum within the globe, and the 
external air rushing in through the nether 
aperture to supply the void, has lifted him up 
with its violence, so that he is once more an 
aérial traveller. After floating for four 
months in the higher regions without taking 
food or feeling hunger (for his proximity to 
the sun, increasing the supply of radical heat, 
has rendered other nutrition unnecessary), 
he alights on a solar spot, which is a world in 
itself, and meets a little man, who discourses 
with him in a language which he has never 
heard before, but of which, nevertheless, he 
can understand every word, This language 
is an ideal tongue, in which words exactly 
correspond to the things signified, and there- 
fore every rational being can comprehend it 
by a sort of instinct. After hearing from the 
little man a grave discourse on the origin of 
the world, Cyrano proceeds on his voyage, 
and, approaching still nearer to the sun, is 
astonished to find that the machine has 
suddenly disappeared, and that he is float- 
ing along surrounded by nothing but sky. 
However, when he stretches out his arms, he 
comes into contact with an unseen obstacle, 
and when he looks at his own body, his 
heart, liver, and lungs are visible. The 
mystery is now solved :—he is still in the 
machine as before, but the sun, with its 
natural tendency to purify matter from its 
opacity, has rendered it so completely trans- 
parent that it is no longer an object of 
vision. On living things the action of the 
sun is less powerful; and hence his own 
frame is only rendered sufficiently transpa- 
rent to allow of the internal revelations 
before mentioned. Through the increased 
rarefaction of the air, there now seems con- 
siderable danger that the sun will never be 
reached ; for, only a slight breeze, scarcely 
sufficient to sustain the traveller, enters the 
lower aperture of the box. However, such is 


the influence of the will on the body in these | 


sublime regions, that the mere desire to 
touch the parent of light draws Cyrano 
towards his goal ; and, pressing against the 
interior of the box, he forces it along with 
him. Weary of the machine which has now 
become an incumbrance, he feels for the 
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door, opens it, and gets out; but, in so doing, 
accidentally breaks the crystal globe. A 
noise like thunder ensues ; the machine falls 
by its own weight, and Cyrano sees it in its 
descent; for, it naturally passes through 
those lower regions, in which matter becomes 
opaque. 

Two and twenty months have elapsed since 
Cyrano’s departure from Toulon, when he 
sets his foot on the luminous plains of the 
sun, where flakes of burning snow seem to 
compose the soil. It is a peculiarity of this 
new world that he is equally at his ease 
in any attitude. Whether he walks on his 
feet, or on his head; whether he stands on 
his ear or his elbow, he always feels upright. 
This phenomenon may easily be explained: 
The sun is a world without a centre, and as 
weight is nothing but the attraction of a body 
to the centre, a body on the surface of the 
sun is naturally without weight. How mar- 
vellously are truth and fallacy mixed up 
together in this argument ! 

After much wandering, Cyrano finds him- 
self at the foot of a tree with a golden trunk, 
silver branches, and flowers, and leaves com- 
posed of precious stones. While his eyes are 
fixed upon a pomegranate, that is a mass of 
rubies, and his ears are regaled by the song 
of a nightingale seated in the tree, a little 
head issues from the fruit, and presently a 
diminutive form begins gradually to manifest 
itself, until its full development being at- 
tained, it drops at his feet, a perfect human 
being, no taller than his thumb. The aston- 
ishment awakened by this marvel is increased 
by the solution of the entire tree into a mul- 
titude of tiny men of whom the humanised 
pomegranate is king. These execute a furious 
dance, their movements being so rapid that 
it soon becomes impossible to discern their 
individual forms, till at last they are all 
massed together so as to form a young man 
of middle size. Some English readers may 
possibly be reminded of the curious figure in 
the frontispiece to Hobbe’s Leviathan. 

The middle-sized young’ man remains des- 
titute of animation until the little king jumps 
down his throat, when he explains the extra- 
ordinary proceedings that have taken place 
before the eyes of the wondering traveller. 
The people, whom he has just seen, are 
inhabitants of the brighter parts of the sun, 
who, to amuse themselves by travelling, have, 
in the first instance, taken the form of eagles : 
the king becoming a nightingale, to recreate 
them with his song. On their route they 
have met with a nightingale of the darker 
regions, who has contracted such an affection 
for the metamorphosed king, that it is im- 
possible to get rid of her without going 
| through a series of transformations, to prove 
| that the beloved object is of a species sape- 
jrior to her own. The tree, which first 
| attracted the attention of the traveller, was 
| the last transformation of the sun ; and the 


nightingale, who, being a real nightingale, 
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remains unchanged, has agreed to return to! 
her home, in the darker regions. 

This explanation being given, the little 
king, resuming the form of a nightingale, 
flies out of the mouth of the speaker, who at 
once resolves himself into a number of eagles. 
In this transformation there is nothing super- 
natural. The inhabitants of the brighter 
regions of the sun are endowed with such a 
strong imagination, and with such a subtle 
frame, that the latter is completely under 
the rule of the former, which arranges every 
material particle at pleasure. What can be 
more natural ? 

By following the course of the eagles, 
Cyrano at last finds himself in the Land of 
Birds, which is situated in the darker part of 
the sun. Here he*is made prisoner by the 
feathered inhabitants, and tried, as a member 
of the human race, so long notorious for its | 
cruelty to birds. The strong opinion enter- | 
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prisoner, which he would certainly have 
imitated if he had been an ape; but, that 
as he did not imitate them, he is clearly 
not above the condition of humanity. After 
much pleading, he is condemned to be de- 
voured by insects, and, on arriving at the 
place of execution, is held fast to a tree by 
four herons, who twist their long necks about 
his arms and legs. However, just at the 
critical moment, two turtle-doves bring the 
welcome news of a pardon, and he is carried 
into the presence of the king on the back of a 
white ostrich. A parrot, whom he once set 
at liberty in France, and in whose presence 
he has often maintained the opinion that 
birds were rational beings, has recognised 
him, and has reported these favourable facts 
to the king. Hence, life and liberty are im- 
mediately accorded. The government of the 
birds is altogether of a mild character. The 
royal dignity popularly assigned to the eagle 








tained in this country of the inferiority of | is a mere human blunder. The most pacific 
man, allows the author an opportunity of) birds are alone entrusted with the sovereign 
indulging in that species of cynicism which |power, and, during the period of Cyrano’s 
afterwards found its most odious expres-| visit, the reigning monarch is a dove. 

sion in Gulliver’s description of the Yahoos.| When he quits the land of birds, the book 
“If man,” says a philosophical bird, “ was an | completely changes its character. He finds 
animal only a little more similar to ourselves, | himself, in the first place, in a wood of talk- 
something might be said. But nothing could | ing trees, sprung from an acorn, which, ages 
be more dissimilar ; and he is, besides, the | before, was brought by an eagle from Dodona, 
ugliest of creatures—a beast without a/and hears an origin of love which may 
natural coat, a plucked bird; in a word, a/| remind the erudite of the theory assigned to 
chimera, formed by an amalgamation of every | Aristophanes in the Symposium of Plato. 
species of being, and alike repugnant to them | Then he comes to five fountains, which repre- 
all. Man, forsooth! A creature so foolish | sent the five senses, and supply three rivers, 
and so vain, as to persuade himself that wej|called, Memory, Judgment, and Imagina- 
were made for his use! Man, who, with his| tion, evidently after the division of Bacon. 
penetrating intellect, cannot distinguish be-| There is also a land of philosophers ; for the 
tween sugar and arsenic, and who will|choicer spirits of humanity have their ap- 
swallow hemlock, which his acute judg-| pointed residences in the sun ; and the newest 
ment has made him take for parsley! Man, | arrival is that of M. Descartes. 

who contends that reasoning cannot be! An ingenious tale of wonder has thus dege- 
carried on without the aid of the senses, and |nerated into a frigid allegory; hence the 





who, nevertheless, has senses weaker, slower, 
and more fallacious than those of any crea- | 
ture whatever! Man, in fine, whom Nature, 


reader is not sorry when the travels of Cy- 
rano abruptly terminate with his introduction 
to the great thinker of France. 


in her universality, has created as a monster, | 
and into whom she has, moreover, infused the | 
ambition of ruling all other animals !” 

At the suggestion of a friendly magpie, 
who recollects the savoury cheeses she used | 
to eat when dwelling in the habitations of 
man, Cyrano attempts to persuade his judges 
that he isan ape. He is at once consigned | or 
to the care of certain officers, who are re-| TUR 


quired to examine into the truth of this) WRECK OF THE GOLDEN MARY: 


allegation. Being the CAPTAIN’S ACCOUNT of the GREAT 
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